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Eiobliia Calendar 
‘ext for the Quarter : 


Selden I have weienahen good 
have shed my course, ere tention h.—2 Tim. 4: 


x. October. 3+ Pad’ S Pries 

2. October 10.—Paul a Pieces Th be Piet Plot 

3. October 17.—Paul a Prisosier—before! Felix . 
Ps betes 


)Acts21 217 to 22 : 29 
“Acts 22: 30 to. 23; 35 
She Te Acts 24 


a a dates mestrinaanal Festus and 
25 :6-12; chapter 26 


© oya: ge t 1-26 
6. November 7.—Paul a Prisoner—The Ship- 


WHE, ai) STKE. PETITES Acts 27 : 27 to 28 : zo 
. November 14.—Paul a Prisoner—In Rome . Acts 28 : 11-32 
; November 2r.—Paul’s Story of his Life . . 2 Cor. rr : 21 to 12 : 10 
9. November 28.—Paul on Self-Denial—World’s Tem nee 
EERE AE RE eat SF aaah oa er ED OM. 14:1 10-2% 


10. December 5.— Paul on the Grace of Giving . : . . 2 Cor. 8 : 1-2 


11, December 22.—Paul’ ba Last Words .:.52 © i wie | 2 Tim.4¢: 1-1 
12, December 19.—Revi . 
13. December Phe Birth of Christ 6; J 1. ~, , Matt. 2: mse 
% 
Pe Sn A PT bint sed AY bsteee 
' The: Mustard’ Seed 


By William Merrell Vories 


NE planted a seed, —'twad'a little thing 
To sow in ‘the field of his Lord and King,— 

A grain of mustard. It grew and spread, 
Till it sheltered the weary toiler’s head ; 
And under its branches sweet songsters rare 
Sang. hymns of praise as they nested there. 
And he who had planted the tiny seed 
Forgot his shame at the humble deed» 


And one gave his life,—’twas a little thing, 

But ’twas all that he had to give to his King. 

The Master sent him where darkness dwelt, 
Where the Blind and Lame to strange idols knelt. 
*T was a lonely land; but he locked Above 

As he brought to the hopeless the message of love. 
And many whose gropings had been in vain 

Yo the life of the Spirit were born again. 

And his life, poured ‘out for a world in need, 

Was multiplied like the mustard seed! 


HACHIMAN, Omi, JAPAN. 








Dissipation in Carefulness 
Much precious life and energy are wasted because 
we are careful where we have no right. to be careful. 


A great many, details offer: themselves. for considera-’, 


tion, in the life of évery busy man and woman, which’ 
must be either ignored or disposed of with the merest 
touch. To stop and devote to such details all the 
care that we might give to them would be sinful dis- 
loyalty to the work to which we have béen called. 
The business man who should spend ten minutes at 
the start of his day polishing the top of his hard-wood 
desk, on the ground that it needed ‘this to make it 
look as well as it might, Would not be fit for his posi- 
tion. He needs a clearer.cenviction as, to his call in 
life.. We often:spend time on details as wrongtully as 
tliat. Professor Stalke#; in writing’ of the deGnite ob- 


fight, f 
ae 


i that fess had before | him Seoribont his ie 
at ph egg te rapidity of execution. to 

He hich most lives altogether lack,’’ and that ‘it 
saved him, too, from that dispersion of energy on de- 
tails, and carefulness about little things, on which 
those who obey no definite call throw themselves 

away,’’. No man has ever been so faithful to the 
little things that lay in his path of duty as was Jesus 
Christ ; but all men need tolearn from him the lesson 


of refusing to desert their duty for the temptation to 
wrongly directed carefulness. 


The Sag in the Line 

_._None of us enjoy the difficult experiences of life, 
but through them “may ‘lie the only way to safety. 
The life savers on the Cornwall coast often find it im- 
possible to fasten the life-line from the wreck so high 
up.on the coast that part of it will not sag ‘nto the 
sea between the ship and shore, As each imperiled 
passenger is pulled ‘along that line he must, at one 
point, pass through the angry surf. But that.is only 
an incident of his passage from great danger to friends 
and life. Why should we fear when our great Life 
Saver asks us to pass through the surf? 


; os 
Building Up Our Deposits 
Every right action of our livesis a permanent asset 
in our.characters, Our own right-doing will never be 


sufficient to.save.us :only.the grace andthe merit of 4 


Jesus,Chirist can aécomplish:that.. But it is an unde- 
niable fact that character is strengthened and added 


to ae’ built up by right-doing, as it is weakened and 
torn down by wrong-doing. One \vietory in duty- 
doing makes another victory more probable, and two 
victories help to a third. The man. whose character 
is most firmly grounded is the man who has been 
making the most frequent deposits of right action in 
his bank of character. And while sin can make 
awful inroads upon the character of even. the strong- 
est, and the mere fact of a long record of victory gives 
no one a guarantee against failure, nevertheless it is 
true that our past victories cannot be taken from us, 
and that they all tend to help us to meet the demands 
that lie still ahead. What an.incentive this ought to 


‘be to store up our savings in the character-bank while 


we may ! >? 
x 

Being Fair to To-morrow 

Every:postponed task lessens our future value and 
output. The duty that we did notdoto-day and that 
we must do to-morrow will cut into. to-morrow’ s effici- 
ency, and rob it of just so much of the value it might 
have had, A man who was preparing for a time. of 
needed vacation prayed for ‘‘ a vacation unhindered by 
things undone.’’ We may well offer a daily prayer for 
a to-morrow unhindered by things undone. Every 
time we go. to bed leaving neglected duties stiil 
ahead we have robbed our future as directly as does 
the husband and father who borrows freely on the life 
insurance policy that he has taken to provide for his 
dear ones after he has gone. To-morrow is going to 
have duties ofits own; sufficient to’ tax all the strength 
we then have.' Let us strive to keep it ‘free from the 
mortgage of present shiftlessness. 


The Chief Fault of Sensitive People 


HEN we speak Of a sensitive person we ought 
to have in mind one who is keenly alive to 
whatever is beautiful, and quick to feel all 

that is finest and to appreciate all that is best in the 
world about him.’ If we used the word in its richest 
sense we should be thinking of one who is always 
finding among the rough materials of common life the 
things that give joy to his heart and impart romance 
to every day that he lives. Where others find little 
to cheer and nothing to brighten their existence, he, 
more fortunate than they, would be the one who was 
always happening upon some sweetness that would 
nore than atone for the disappointments which come 
to all alike. The good that others overlook he is the 
one to notice and enjoy. In pictures, in books and 
persons, it is he who finds the largest number of beau- 
tiful things. The finer shadings and obscurer merits 
of a work of art would not be lost upon him, while in 
his dealings with his fellows he would be often re- 
freshed by some surprise which would make him 
believe in them a little more just when coarser spirits 
would be falling into misanthropy and pessimism. 
And when things were getting tiresome and unlovely, 
and we wanted the world brightened up for us a bit, 
we would send for some sensitive person like this, with 


the cohviction that: he would soon' make life look very, 


different to us, 

But is.this the character we ordinarily have in mind 
when we say that-any one is very sensitive? Do we 
mean that we aré' like this when we speak of our own 
sensitiveness ? The question needs, only to be asked 
to reveal that what we mean is the quality which 
makes us easily hurt rather than readily pleased, and 
quick to take offense rather than swift to be happy. 
And instead.of implying that we.are reluctant to give 
pain and that we go about very careful not to do it, 
we théan father that we ‘ate ‘timid’ and’ suspicious lest 
some one shotild cause us to suffer. ‘[ruly we use 


fine words very carelessly, and often degrade them 
from their highest happiest use to their lowest and 
most unfortunate one,» Is there not room for most of 
us to question seriously whether we yet deserve the 
noble description which most of us apply to ourselves ? 

After long observation of those who habitually de- 
scribe themselves in this way, one is forced to the 
conclusion that the chief fault of so-called sensitive 
people is that they never think anybody else is sensi- 
tive. Nobody makes us suffer like thé one who is 
always suffering. Nobody so keeps us on edge with 
perpetual discomfort as he who is always ready to 
be hurt at a moment's notice. We are on pins and 
needies in the company of such, and never expand 
and let ourselves go for fear they will be put out. 
Our own feelings are of & account in his presence, 
and we must suppress tifem and adjust everything to 
his capricious susceptibility. In the habit of showing 
every ripple of sensibility at once, he imagines that 
everybody else will make it manifest if they too are 
unhappy or distressed, and because they do not it is 
taken for granted that they are all right and need not 
be troubled about. Because they do not seem to 
mind annoyances nor feel; neglect, it is supposed that 
they never do feel them ; and their very virtue and 
fineness, maybe interpreted as showing them to be of 
coarser fiber by our friend. who, whenever Ae meets- 
with a slight, always notices it and resents it at once. 
Is it just possible that we hurt and grieve most the 
very ones who never give us'a sign that they are not 
perfectly satisfied with our treatment ? With our own 
feelings on the raw we take advantage of others who 
hide their pain, we are guilty of neglects téward them 
which cut us to the quick if: they come to us, and we 
are for a long time: utterly and stupidly unconscious 
of what we are doing. All around us sensitive people, 
there goes on a quiet suffering and endurance whose 
existence we, pridiag ourselves the while on our deli- 











Ls 


We may well covet the 
another's need before he ex 
from his path some 
self against it. To divine what will give een to 
some one without his being put to the humiliation of 
asking it, and to be so thoughtful of his rights that he 
will not have to demand them or make an issue of 
them : this is the refinement of which we have to ad- 
mit that we have all too little. Cardinal Newman 
says in his famous Definition of a Gentleman, ‘: that 
it is almost a definition of a gentleman to say that he 
is one who never inflicts wap" He is mainly occu- 
pied in merely removing the obstacles which hinder 
the free and unembarrassed action of those about him, 
and he concurs with their movements -rather than 
takes the initiative himself. He carefully avoids all 
clashing of opinion or collision of feeling, all restraint 
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‘go prepared to ‘ 
poedl do tra Unioar es pete hal mer eam 
posed to do us a k ss as we are to do it for 
More truly alive to our own 
realize that nearly everything which ever makes us 
suffer at the hands of others is something that nearly 


every one of us'is constantly and thoughtlessly doing 


himself ; and we would guard against it. When 
these things are taken into account, then’ we may ni 
and again venture the hope that perhaps we are slowly 


but surely beginning to deserve the adjective that 


most of us have all cur lives applied to ourselves with 
very little inquizy as to its being suitable to our char- 
acter. The chief fault of sensitive people is that very 
few of them are really sensitive. 





Two Things that Won't Mix 


Readers of The Sunday School Times have a way 
of insisting that its writers shall agree with each other 
when making statements of fact. A New York state 
business man shows a commendable desire to hold 
the Times up to this standard when he makes the fol- 
Jowing inquiry : 

Dr. Sell in his.article on ‘‘ Ephesus,"’ in The Sunday School 
‘Times of July 31, said, in describing the temple of Diana, that 
‘' The roof of the temple is of cedar-wood."' In his notes on 
the lesson in the following issue Professor Riddle said, in 
speaking of the temple, ‘it as usual had no roof.’ Will you 
kindly inform‘me which of these is correct ? 

, Both were correct.. _But Professor Riddle was writ- 
ing about the theater at Ephesus, while Dr. Sell was 
writing about the temple. Professor Riddle’s com- 
plete statement as published in the Times read : 
‘« Extensive ruins show the position and size of the 
theater, Itcould accommodate 50,000 persons, and, 
as. was usual, had no roof,’’ 

This only. tends to confirm The Sunday School 
Times in its conviction that it is unwise to attempt to 
mix the theater and the church, 


Pat 


Five Questions Unanswered 

There are a good many questions sent to the 
Editor of The Sunday School Times which he cannot 
answer, and there are some questions asked which he 
would not answer if he could.. Here are five queries, 
for example, from a Kansas reader who says he writes 
in behalf of several readers, The questions are brief 
and to the point : 

Will you please discuss.in your paper the following ques- 
"a What punishment.is given to the wicked by virtue of not 
accepting Christ? Be definite and specific. 

2. Could it be physical death and no more? 

3. State duration of punishment. 

4. Is state of punishment consqjous or unconscious ? 

5.. In making a choice, which motive predominates in caus- 
ing action, fear or love? I mean in a Christian only. 

The Bible touches on all these questions. People 
differ considerably as to what they understand the 
Bible’s answers to be. If the Editor could give a 
definite and specific interpretation of the Bible's an- 
swers which would settle these questions for every one, 
he would undoubtedly be putting an end to a great 
deal of speculation. 

But he cannot. And hé cannot see what good he 
would be doing if he could. What bearing has any 
one of those five questions onthe Kansas reader s duty 
of to-day ? He need not be concerned in the re- 
sults of rejecting Christ, for the results of accepting 
Christ are of such infinitely greater interest and im- 
portance. We have Christ's'word for it that the re- 
sult of rejecting him is an unspeakable loss. That is 
enough for us. What more can we gain by such 
attempts at spiritual post-mortem dissection as are in- 
volved in the first four questions that are asked ? 

As for the study of motives, that is mighty poor 
business for any one. It is our duty to do what we 





know is right, without fussing over why we do it. If 
a man sees plainly what the right course of action is, 
shall he hold off until he ascertains whether love or 
fear prompts him to it? Perhaps nothing that he can 
discover prompts him to it: that fact does not lessen 


his obligation to do it, ‘‘If ye know these things, 
blessed are ye if ye dothem,"’ said Jesus. The less 
a man thinks about himself and his motives, and the 
more he does his simple duty in disregard. of every- 
thing else, the less interest he will have in morbid, 
profitless questionings, and the more disappointed 
the Devil will be. beth 
a 


Getting Out of Prison 

John Bunyan and. Paul of Tarsus had. greater 
freedom in prison than most men have out of it; and 
even the man who is serving his term. in prison; be- 
cause of wrong-doing may find a freedom while there 
that he never knew outside. A striking instance of 
this comes to. the Editor in a letter from: a prison. in 
one of our Eastern states. It reads as follows : 


I am an inmate of this penal institution. I have a sentence 
of eight-years and four months, .of which three years and two 
months still remain to be served. Since my incarceration I 
have been staying and doing all in my power to improve 
myself and make a decent citizen of myself. I at first was try- 
ing to do this without the help of Christ. I figured that as I 
had managed to get into this state without help, I ought to get 
out without calling on Jesus. I was thus struggling alo 
until one day a chance remark made by a fellow inmate calle 
my attention to the religious side of the question. ‘The remark 
was, ‘' I wish I could see and accept Jesus’ help toward a bet- 
ter life as easily as I accepted the help of Satan.'’ ‘The remark 
brought a flood cf thought to me, and I saw that I had had help 
té scramble down, although the Devil had cunningly allowed 
me to think 2 was “* It,”’ or'in other words the whole thing. ~ 

I was soon afte: this placed to work with the man who had 
made the remark, and our conversation soon turned to ‘* squar- 
ing it,’ as th< act of breaking away from a dishonest life is 
termed.’ I found that my companion was as much in earnest 
as I was, and further advanced, for he realized that to make a 
success of ‘‘ squaring it’’ he must have God's help. This-he 
claimed he apparently could not get. He claimed that he 
prayed daily, but that he felt as if he lacked faith. 

I concluded that.I would join him in the daily prayers, and 
on Sunday in the study of Peloubet’s International Sunday- 
school Lessons. He receives The Sunday School Times, pub- 
lished by you, and we enjoy reading it, and it has proven of 

reat help te —s in hélping us to understand ‘the Tessons : but 
the same thing that troubles him has been bothering me; —that 
is, | could not see-or feel that God was cage & helping me. 
My temptations eppsered as great and just as hard to resist. 
I. felt no emotional ch , and | could obtain no consolation 
from my perusal of the Bible. 

It was at this stage of my unrest that in reading the ‘' Illus- 
tration Round-Table*’ column of the August 21 issue of The 
Sunday School Times, I found an item headed ‘* How to 
_— Bible Reading."’ [The p h was the following : 
A lady once went to her pastor with ‘ee complaint that 2 
found no pleasure in reading the Bible; that it did her no good 
any more. What methods of study would he advise? The 
pastor answered, ‘‘Go home, open your Testament, and read 
until you come to a commandment; then close the book, and 
obey what you have read. After you have obeyed, read on 
until you find the next commandment."’ In a few weeks the 
woman came back to him with a shining face. ‘‘! wanted to 
thank you,"’ eke said; *‘ the Bible is a new book to me."’} 

I read it through, then picked up my Bible.and allowed it 
to fall open in my hands, saying to myself,. 1 -wender. what 
command I will find that will affect me. The first verse I read 
was, ‘* Abstain from all appearance of‘evil.” I laid aside the 





he let him give 
himself in personal to Jesus Christ, telling 
Christ this in prayer, and asking Christ to blot out his 


he will do this for all who ask it (John 3 : 16; 4: 27; 
5:24) Then let him make public his confession of 
Christ as Saviour, if he has ity to do so 
in the prison services (Matt. 10 : 32, 33), or at any rate 
let him declare it to about him, and seek to win 
them into the new life. If he will then hold to pra 

Bible study, and direct service for Christ to the fullest 
extent of his opportunity, God -will take care of the 
rest. His prison may, if he will, become to him the 
place where he won his:final and eternal freedom. 








HE helps to personal prayer-life that have become 
such an important part of The Sunday 
School Times’ usefulness to its readers, and that 

have been furnished in the series ‘‘ The Daily Altar"’ 
by Mr. Jowett during the twelve months just con- 
cluded, will now be continued. by a resuming of the 
prayers.of ‘‘A Veteran Pastor,’’ whose. devotional 
petitions made their first appearance in these columns 
in 1907 and'o8. These brief prayer-thoughis are 
not written primarily for publication, but are selections 
from the prayers of an active pastor as prepared for, 
and used in, his own pulpit ministry. As showing 
the exceptional study and devotion of which they are 
the result, this pastor has said of his practise in the 
matter of public prayer : 

‘« I] have seldom felt at liberty to go into the pulpit 
without careful preparation for the service of prayer. 
For some years in one pastorate all prayers were care- 
fully written out beforehand, and the manuscript 
carefully studied, but not memorized. In another 
pastorate I have habitually used the manuscript in 
the pulpit. Sermons I seldom write; prayers I find 
it necessary to write.’” 

Readers who have learned to value these prayers 
will be glad to know that the earlier series, as pub- 
lished in these columns (fifty-two in number), and a 
searchingly direct and helpful essay by the author on 
«¢ How to Talk with God,’’ are published:in dainty gift- 
book form, bound in white and purple, by The.Sun- 
day School Times Company (50 cents). ip 

ORD, we want to be set right, and kept right, and made 
right. Thereissomething askew within us, and we do not 
know the secret. Thou hast told usin thy Word, but 

somehow We do not grasp the message. Tliou hast shown us 
in thy Son Jesus, and we have chosen to be like him. « There 
is something of thee in us, O Father, that keeps. calling for 
more, but the voice is faint and feeble, and when we start to 
© to thee, we often get lost/on the road. ... Weare dull of 
eeling, and we do not quité-understand why. We grope our 
way blindly when we-ought to see clearly. . . . thou hast 
the secret. Thou hast made us. .Thouhast told us. that thy 
Spirit'dwells within us—and often there is something there 
that seems like that. Oh, that this inner voice might speak 
louder, and take control, and drown these clamors of selfish 

assion which beguile us from our chosen way, and mislead us 
into the dark!... Interpret thine own Word to us. ... Instil 
the ——_ of right, the very life of righteousness. Infuse 
thy light, thy love, thy v self, throughout our frame, per- 
vading all our thoughts and feelings ped pas scape and shap- 
ing all our actions and all our words, even transforming 
our faces and the tone and mt of our speech with the sweet- 
ness and the glory that are from above. ... We here renew 
our pledge as thy children. We would be thine, and do thy 
work as thou hast appointed us. ... Put within us that which 
men want, as vessels filled with refreshment, so that our lives 
may be meat and drink and medicine to our comrades—to 
the sick, the troubled, the tempted, the weary of heart, the 
unwary ; until men help themselves from our fulness as we 
pass by, and often do not even know it..., This is not too 
much a thee to do, Lord. Thou hast done ey, such things 
in the world—we have even known people like this. So we 
dare to ask-just this for ourselves : it 25 a gloriqus life, and it is 
what thou hast made our hearts crave. We-ask this. Hear 
our prayer. 
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LESSON: FORCOCTOBER’ 31 (Acts 27 : 2-26) 





") 


O CLEAR and accurate is Luke in hid use of 
terms in telling the thrilling story of Paul's voy- 
age to Rome, that a landsman who will follow 

the account word by word, with a map in hand, can 


readily understand the.course and the occurrences of 
the voyage, Luke uses nautical ree ody. when 
they best express the facts, but with enough reserve 
to prevent any blurring of the sharp lines of his fine 
word-picture.  — gh 

But the story is even more vivid when one adds 
such facts as may be known—and they are few enough 
at the best—about sailing craft, their gear and hand- 
ling, in the first century of the Christian era. 

When Paul and his friends left Myra, they were 
aboard a vessel representing an important class of 
ships in that day. It was no mean craft. On the 
contrary, in size and carrying capacity it would com- 
pare very favorably with our own Coasting vessels of 
to-day. It Was one of the large grain-carriers out'of 
Alexandria, bound for Puteoli, then the port of Rome, 
on the west coast of Italy. What we know about such 
craft comes chiefly from Lucian, who visited one of 
the Alexandrian grain-carriers that had taken refuge 
in the Pirzeus about A:-D. 150, and from a coin of the 
Emperor Commodus bearing a picture of a grain-ship, 
in commemoration of the importing of grain by the 
Emperor in a time of food scarcity. “Then, ‘too, the 
marbles of Pompeii and Herculaneum reveal interest- 
ing details, for the overwhelming of these two cities by 
the eruption of Vesuvius occurréd less than’ twenty 
years after the shipwreck on Malta. Besides these 
sources of information,.there are the inscribed marble 


. lining-slabs ofa drain dug up in 1834 at the Pirgeus, 


bearing somewhat défacéd and broken inventories of 
Athenian dockyards. There are innumerable paint- 
ings ‘On ‘eatly vases, frescoes, ‘arid “Inosaics, but’ the 
artists of the day gave exaggetated einpliasis to one 
Bare ob ahuthel OF ths Ship, Uo thule Ht is ‘aimeale to 
bet a Clear idea of its ‘build‘and rig. “ Nevertheless, 
we may safely pather from all these sources a fair pic- 
tijre Of Paul's ship, ‘ag a large vessel of the “kind de- 
scribed by Lucian. age Ss gas th ole aa 
What Was the Ship’s Build and Rig? 

We would probably call the. ship a tub. It:-had 
nothing, of. the rakish look of.a modern yacht, nor of 
the swift merchant schooner of our day. We can think 
of it as a- hundred and eighty feetlong, and something 
over forty feet wide, and just about as deep, from the 
top of its high stern deck to the bottom of the hold, with 
a capacity for carrying about two hundred and fifty tons. 
It-was pointed-at both ends, with the bow and. stern 
curving high out of the water, each bearing ornaments, 
and each with a gallery projecting over the ship's 
sides, We could expect, to find a captain's cabin 
close to. the stern, and.forward, close to the bow, a 
space decked over for stewing away cables and other 
appliances for working the ship.. On some vessels 
there were several deck houses, fitted out with every 
luxury of furnishings and ornament. : 

In a merchant ship the hull would be built of pine, 
with planking from two and a half to five inches thick, 
with masts. and yards of fir or pine. Along the length 
of the hull on either side timbers were fastened called 
waling-pieces, such as one may see on harbor vessels 
to-day where-docking and towing require extra pro- 
tection of the hull. One style of sailing rig was com- 
mon over tlie ancient world, and consisted of one big 
square-sail carried by a heavy yard on a mast nearly 
amidships, and the ‘‘artemon,’’ a. small. square-sail 
on a short mast close to the bows, raking too far for- 
ward to look like a mast, and not inclining quite low 
enough to look like the bowsprit of our day. Some 
vessels carried a triangular topsail above the main- 
yard,'and the grain-ships, always eagerly awaited, 
were allowed, as a distinguishing mark, to carry top- 
sails while running into the harbor at Puteoli, but all 
other vessels must take in topsails when so doing. 

The ship was steered, not by a rudder as ours are, 
but by two long oars, one on each side of the stern, 
thrust out through holes on the side. 


Nors,—That remarkable old book “ The Voyage and Shipwreck 
of St. Paul,” by James Smith of Jordan Hill, an English yachtsman 
and antiquary, is the classic from which much of the detail of this 
er is drawn. Another very notable book to which indebtedness is 

ladly acknowledged, “ Ancient Ships,” by Cecil Torr, M.A., of Cam- 
riige,is a masterly study of, old-time rowing and sailing craft in 
minute and well-illustrated detail. 
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-To cross the summer Atlantic in five days on 
‘ schedule time in a powerful sea-going hotel doesn’t 
give the modern seafarer a very clear notion of 
Paul’s experience on the rough way to Malta. 
Speaking mildly, the equipment is different. To 
tell what Paul’s ship was in build and rig, how she 
was handled, and why she followed that wild course 
to Malta, and to give a glimpse of ancient shipping 
compared with our own, is the purpose of the 
writer, a landsman who loves the sea. 


For reference to a map, see page 521. 


Having in mind the general type of vessel in which 
Paul's voyage to Rome was made, we can stand with him 
in imagination on the high stern of the ship in which 
he left the port of Myra, then a busy town of Lycia, as 
the prowof ip ear'ly-lpdens aft with its grain cargo 
and néarly “undred: passengers pushed’ out to 
sea. The grain-ship was out of a straight course from 
Alexandiia to Italy, but westerly winds prevail on the 
direct route, and the ancient square-riggers were not 
only without a compass, but were not well fitted to 
work to windward, and it was natural that they should 
lay their course along the many-harbored, safe coast 
of Asia Minor, where a westerly current and land 
breezes from the north would help them along as far 
as Cnidus, a place frequented by merchant ships from 
Feri 
_ They made slow headway, from Myra to Cnidus. 

hey were ‘iiidny, days on the way, a distance of about 
né hundred and thirty. geographical miles, which 
might have been covered in a day at the average seven 
or eight miles an hour made by ships of that type in a 
favoring wind. At Cnidus, instead of proceeding on the 
usual course north of Crete, the.ship stood away to the 
southwest, and ran under Crete, the only direction she 
could: have taken satisfactorily when out from the 


‘quietér water and westerly ‘current along shore, and 


tiking the full fotceof what'was thé normally pre- 
vailing northwest “wind in that fegion.” For if the 
wind-was northwest after the ship cleared Cnidus, ‘and 
the water rough, 'shé could not, because of her ancient 
square rig, sail close enough to the wind to get safely 
past the northern shore of Crete. Once under the lee 
of Crete they beat along the south shore, where condi- 
tions were not unlike the conditions on the shore of 
Asia Minor, and made harbor at Fair Havens, the 
last. port on Crete they could reach with a northwest 
wind, 

And now there is a consultation as to the next move, 
Paul urges winter quarters where they were ; for the 
sailing season was ending on the edge of autumn gales 
and perilous navigation. But the master of the ship 
and the centurion in charge of the prisoners thought 
differently, and it was decided to attempt to reach 
another Cretan port, Phoenix, which lay about forty 
miles to the westward around Cape Matala, which 
was three or four miles away from Fair Havens, and 
across a great bight or open bay thirty-four miles wide, 
over which the northerly winds have a clear sweep. 

With a favoring south wind, precisely what they 
needed for a quick run around Cape Matala and 
across to Phoenix, they set sail. But they had gone 
only a few miles at best when a tremendous wind 
swooped down upon them from the north and east, 
a typhoon, a “* twisting’’ wind, with clouds whirling, 
spray flying and fury everywhere. There was nothing 
to do but to run for it, scud before the gale, and they 
headed for Cauda, an island twenty-three miles away 
to the southwest, where they ran under the lee of the 
land, brought the ship up into the wind, and pre- 
pared for heavy weather. They hauled aboard the tender 
towing astern, and had’ a hard time {o do so, for the 
boat had doubtless shipped a lot of water in the run 
to Cauda. Boats were not carried on deck, as in 
vessels of our day, but one was ordinarily towed astern, 
and taken aboard in heavy weather. They got out 
cables called hypozomata, or ‘‘under-zones’’ and 
drew them under and around the ship, ‘* frapping’’ 
the ship as sailors call it, to hold her timbers together ; 
for’ she miust have been Severely strained in the wild 
run before the typhoon, which Pliny calls «the chief 
pest of seamen, destructive not only to the spars but 


to the hull itself.’ «Ancient craft regularly carried 
hypozomata for use on such océasions, and with rea- 
son, for their general construction and their heavy 
single mast (the smaller mast would: not: be a factor) 
rendered them far more subject to strain than more 
modern wooden ships. ; 

Besides the danger of going to pieces and founder- 
ing in the open sea, the seamen were keenly aware of 
another danger to the south,—the quicksands of the 
African north coast, the Syrtis Major and Syrtis Minor, 
the Syrtis Major lying between Tripoli and Barca, 
upon which the ship might easily be driven. So 
everything was made as snug as possible for weather- 
ing the gale. Doubtless the huge yard was lowered 
ard a storm-sail rigged in place of the great square- 
sail, to give enough control of the vessel to prevent 
her from being knocked about entirely at the mercy of 
the wind, just as in our day a Gloucesterman on the 
Banks will ride out a stiff blow under a storm-sail. 


Under storm-sail the vessel must have been put upon 


the starboard tack, or, in other words, must have been 


headed so that the wind would blow over.the starboard 


or right side, which meant heading in a northerly 
direction, to avoid a steady southerly drift toward the 
quicksands, _ And as the gale did not abate, the crew 
began to lighten the ship by throwing overboard cargo 
and movable fittings, as ever with ships in danger of 
foundering in heavy gales ; and on the third day con- 
ditions were so bad that they threw overboard their 
tackle, which may have meant in addition to extta 
gear and fittings the huge main-yard as well, the loss 
of which would lighten the ship considerably.. - 


When Paul Spoke 


Voyagers on a modern ship can hardly picture the 
next eleven days of disaster on that driven, stripped, 
and straining craft. We have our charts, and com- 
pass, wireless, and submarine telephone. But the 
old-time grain-ship was helpless. The storm-drift tore 
along overhead, shutting out sun and stars. No com- 
pass guided the master as he gave orders to the tien 
at the unwieldy steering oars cutting the froth under 
the roaring quarters of the tumbling’ merchantman. 
The narrow Mediterranean was a trackless; menacing 
waste to the leaking ship as she drove on blindly, 
And eleven days of it, with nearly three hundred peo- 
ple on board! Feeding such a company became out 
of the question, The food may have been soaked 
with sea-water. Cooking would be impracticable. A 
roaring gale overhead, a straining leaky ship un- 
derneath, and hunger coming: aboard, with a blind 
course ahead, 

So it was when Paul spoke. Can you see the hud- 
dled company under the gray sky in the waist of that 
laboring. ship, looking up with haggard, hopeless eyes 
into the rugged face of Paul, as he calls out his angel- 
given message over the snarl of the seas as 


** Uprose the deep by gale on gale 
To bid me change my mind again— 
He broke his: teeth along my rail, 
And, roaring, swung behind again.’’ 


Then on the fourteenth night out of the darkness 
did they catch the gleam of breakers on the rocks, or 
hear the grinding of the seas on the rough escarp- 
ments of Malta? For some reason they believed they 
were near land, and cast the lead as mariners before 
them had done, the seven seas over, and as they do 
to-day—that lump of heavy metal with its bit of 
grease or soap inserted in the base to bring up speci- 
mens of the sea-bottom when the lead is cast for 
sounding the water's depth. An experienced coast- 
ing skipper can tell in a fog where he is by the bot- 
tom and depth that the lead reveals, 

On Paul's ship the sounding soon showed that the 
land was close, for the first cast of the lead showed a 
hundred and twenty feet, and then a little farther in, 
ninety feet, indicating rapid shoaling of the water, so 
that four anchors were cast from the stern to hold the 
ship where she was until daylight, in the hope that 
an opening in the shore might be discovered into 
which they could safely run the ship. A modern 
sailing vessel would hardly anchor in that position, 
but by the bow, as offering least resistance to the 
waves, and as affording the best opportunity for sail- 
ing away from a dangerous shore,—a lee shore, one 
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against which the wind is blowing. But Paul's ship™ 
was pointed at each end, and could anchor at either 
bow or stern Conveniently,’ and could handily 
work off a lee shore, because of its rig, ev 
bow to sea. Fad Bead ah a ei & F 
Under cover of the darkness, and knowing wel! the 
uncertainties of their position, the seamen 
that it is necessary to lay out bow anchors, and lower 
away the boat to take themselves ashore... ‘Their de-. 
tection by Paul, and the cutting adrift of the boat, fol- 
low swiftly. - Through the night the ship tugged at. 
her anchors in the pounding seas of the coast, and 
toward dawn Paul pers the ship’s company to 
take food. Having eaten this last meal on board, 
they lightened the ship once more by throwing over- 
board the cargo, and in the early morning cut the an- 
chor cables, let down the oar-rudders which had been 
held up clear of the cables by lashings, hoisted the 
artemon or foresail, and beached the ship, running 
her nose into the mud. At once the seas began to 
break over the stern, battering that end of the vessel 
to pieces. Under command of the centurion the 
swimmers -went overboard in a dash for the shore,, 
while planks and fittings and bits of wreckage served 
to carry all the others safely to land, So ended that 








A Worth-Having Catechetical Class 


OT only in Lutheran and Episcopal Churches is 
the catechetical class an institution these days, 
but also in other communions it is being estab- 

lished. The idea is for the pastor to meet for a stated 
period the young people of his congregation, and in- 
struct them in the fundamentals of the Christian re- 
ligion. A large denomination that lays much stress 
on revivals urges the gathering of converts in classes 
for the study of a catechism preparatory to church 
membership. 

It is our plan to hold the class from October until 
Easter,’ The' time is Saturday afternoon, ‘but that is a 
detail governed by local conditions. The text-book 
is Luther's Smaller Catechism, explained and ampli- 
fied by learned men. 

The ¢atechumens are exhorted to commit to mem- 
ory the Ten Commandments, the Creed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. A number of texts are selected to be 
thoroughly committed and explained during the period. 
They are Genesis 1 : 1, Revelation 22 : 21, John 1 : 3, 
john 3: 16, Psalm 119 : 105, Ecclesiastes 32 : 1. 

We try to get the young people to understand 
words. “With many ‘‘epistle’’ and ‘apostle’? means 
the same thing, The word ‘‘attribute’’ is very diffi- 
cult for many to understand. The trouble with many 
religious teachers is that they do not know the signifi- 
cance of the terms they use. 

Then the symbols of the church are made plain. 
We asked an intelligent member of the Episcopal 
Church what «I. H. S,"’ signified. She replied, «I 
have suffered,”’ 

As to prayer, it is our custom to repeat a sentence 
and have the class repeat it after the catechist, and so 
on to the end of the prayer. 

Our records are kept by mean. of a card like the 
exhibit herewith. The card is arranged for the period 
the class covers, The text of the card is an invitation 
to become a member, which the catechumen signs. 
This card then forms part of the roll, and is used each 
week in noting attendance or absence. The card is 
punched only for absence. An unpunched card is a 
perfect record of attendance, At the end of the period 
the card is returned to the catechumen as an exhibit 
of the year. Young people like ‘‘reports."’ They 
are an incentive to attendance and honest work. 

We use pictures in our work. The Sunday Scheol 
Times pictures are very useful. . We use the pictures 
in Sunday-school work, and then, give them to the 
catechumens, We give each person present at a dis- 
tribution a picture. The pictures are distributed at 
odd intervals and at unexpected times, It is well for 
the catechumen to be present every time, for there is 
no telling what will happen. 

We use the stereoscope, too, and find it very helpful 
in making. the Land real, _ Later, we will use a stere- 
opticon, putting on slides the material to be absorbed 
by the catechumen, It has been said that eighty per- 
cent of our information comes through the eye. 

The catechetical class is a marvelous opportunity 
for the pastor to reach souls, The Sunday-school feeds 


Methods that Pastors Are Using 


sure IL can see the stout-hearted Tarsian standing on 
this beach in-the sunshine, after the danger. is past, 
looking out over the waters through which he has been 
brought, and thanking God with a full heart that He 
has wrought this miracle for a sign of his power be- 
fore Romans and barbarians. I thank and take 
courage, for Paul’s God is our God still." 











the class. The catechetical class supplements the 
school. In no way do they conflict or interfere. 

The exhibit card has been used for five years and 
found helpful. Here is a copy of it: 





October Noveniber December 


r | 8 | 15 | 22] 29 


Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, Berwick, Pa. 
Catechetical Class of 1908-9 
You are cordially invited to be¢ome a member. Please 
sign and return this card to tor. Class will meet Sat- 
urday, October 6, 2.30 P. » and will continue until 
b 


Easter. ‘This card will be returned to you at end of term, 
and will be-punched for absence orfly. 


Your Pastor, C. R, BOTSFORD. 











6 | 13 | 20| 27 3 | x0 |-17 | 24 





“Name: a i 





5 | 12| 19! 26| 2 | 9 | 16| 23 2 | 9 | 16 | 23 | 30 


We use Smith’s Supplemental Bible Questions in 
our class, It is fine.— Zhe Rev. C. R. Botsford, 
Berwick, Pa. 


January - F-bruary 
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Advertising in Church Printed Matter 


HAVE back of me a goodly number of years of 
experience in business, both in clerical positions 
and for myself. For a long while I paid special 

attention to advertising (I do yet) in both relations. | 
do not believe that advertising in local church bul- 
letins, calendars, and the like, ever pays the advertiser. 
A Sunday-school field worker claimed that his associa- 
tion's hand-book paid, because their people patron- 
ized the advertisers, That is begging the question, 
Advertising is not an expression of friendship, but 
publicity. 

To tell these people that we will patronize them if 
they will give us an advertisement, or the other. fellow 
if they do not favor. us, is a boycott. Ido not recall 
any instance where, as a legitimate advertising me- 
dium, it paid me, nor can I trace profitable business 
to them. All thoughtful advertisers believe this, and 
contribute in this indirect way, 

As en illustretion, there is a party going round giving 
churches, societies, and Y. M. C. A.’s one hundred on 
more hymn-books free, One hundred hymn-books 
free! My, how big it looks to some poor little strug- 
gling institution! Yes, we will be glad to take.them, 
Then the grafter — for that is all it is—sends on a 
woman to work the business men of the town. She 
collects anywhere from $50 to $100, gets a local 
printer to print some advertisements on the fly-leaves, 
gives the church one hundred books that the church 
can buy for $8, or less, a hundred. In one such case 
I counted almost enough space that had been marked 
donated by ‘‘a friend’ (who were ashamed to have 
their names appear in such trash) to have bought the 
church one hundred books free from the advertising. 

As a Christian it is revolting to have stuck under 





= United States Government is constantly at 
work recruits for the army and navy. 


Leaders are being trained at West Point and 
Annapolis, as well as in the barracks and on ship- 
board. 1G? apariant that men of the best quality 
be secured. preliminary tests, therefore, often 
result in the rejection of seventy-five 
men who offer to enlist, It takes a high-grade man, 
in every part of his being, to meet the requirements 
of the nation’s soldiery. 

What sane and 
making to secure recruits for leadership? How many 

present the claims of the ministry upon our 
youth? What homes would show pri 
sympathy if the choicest of the chi said, ‘I 
would be a minister; send me to college for this pur- 
pose’’? Shall we be proud that our youth go as, 
engineers to Asia, as stenographers to Panama, as 
teachers to the Philippines, while we experience chills 
and fever if they turn to the broadest expression. of 
life through the ministry of the gospel? It is to be 
feared that in too many quarters a reluctant consent is 
given the youth who turns, in the face of great dis- 
couragements, to the work of the ministry, instead of 
the hearty co-operation that would thrill his heart 
with gratitude and his soul with courage. 

Various plans have been inaugurated, various ex- 
planations given, to increase the number of recruits 
who must so soon fill up the thinning ranks, This is 
the story of the fundamental way in which one pastor 
is trying to doit. The enterprise started in his head 
and heart :at a conference conducted a year and a half 
ago by Mr. John R. Mott, Mr. Mott discussed 
‘Recruits for the Ministry,’’ and went over the entire 
field—the colleges, the home, the churches—to show 
what they must do, The man who heard this address 
was the Rev. Dr. Sydney Strong, ten years pastor at 


_ Oak Park, Illinois. ‘He thought to- himself that if 


the boys themselves could be approached by letter, 
several times a year, it would do good, ° The primary 
object was to direct their thought churchward, noth- 
ing more. Requests were sent to various pastors and 
to ‘*the boys,"’ asking for the names and addresses 
of boys ‘‘of the right stuff."’. It was explained that 
the purpose was to send them an occasional letter, 
and to invite questions about the Christian life. The 
names came in rapidly, until to-day there are over 
fourteen hundred boys on the list. Who has a bigger 
or more promising parish than this ! 

Dr. Strong has invited several friends to write 
letters to the boys. A distinguished state senator, 
well-known clergymen, and a prominent editor, have 
responded. They have written with delightful in- 
formality and personal detail upon such themes as 
these ; ‘‘ Early Influences,’’ «* My Call to the Minis- 
try," «*Getting an Education,’’ «‘On the Play- 
ground.’ Hundreds of the boys, inspired by a 
suggestion in one of the letters, have voluntarily 
signed this pledge : 





In order to fit: myself for manhood, I agree 
not to use Tobacco (smoking or chewing), 
at least before I am twenty-one years old. 











It. is too early. to look for complete results. . What 
this great correspondence-congregation of the men of 
to-morrow may grow. into, none can tell. In the 
modest words of Dr, Strong, it has ‘* possibilities.’’ 
It ought to be suggestive to teachers, pastors, and 
parents. What one 9f them could not enter into cor- 
respondence -or personal fellowship with some bright 
youth, and patiently direct his thought and. purpose 
toward the splendid summons of the Christ? There 
never was a time when so many varied forms of ac- 
tivity were open to our youth, but none of them can 
ever equal or supersede the claims and ever-widening 
opportunity of Christian service in the world to-day. 
— The Rev. Ernest Bourner Allen, Toledo, Okto. 
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LESSON FOR OCTOBER 31 (Acts a7 : 1-26) 
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The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gellaudet Trumbull 
"T HERE are some very wonderful and very pow- 
‘- erfal things: in this world that a man not 
T even see unless he is se iy ge blind himself 
for’ a while to erty arn. Be this account 
of one’s experience in trying to see radium sparks : 
I hold in my hand an instrament containing 
on 


minute particle of radium. A label is pasted 
strument reading as follows: ; 


“The | in this spinthariscope is in the form of 

‘bromide of , and has an activity of 300,000. The 

. observer mu: ain in an absolutely dark for four 
mifmates before attempting to view the . 


see ‘anything le f ready to’ exclaim, ‘¢Hum 
in |?’ for the instrument cost me ten or tweive dol 

owever, I went over home and went into a very dark 
clothes-press and stayed several minutes. Then I began 
to get a glimpse of the glittering stars as they poured forth 
unceasingly from that little speck of radium. Then I dis- 
covered, a for. the first time, that the loving Father 
had so formed the human eye that one can accustom him- 
self to seeing in the dark, * 


Any one could see those wonderful sparks who 
would comply with the conditions ; but the keenest- 
eyed person in the world would try in vain to see 


them if he was not willing to meet those conditions. 
Which explains why some people see things that other 
people cannot see. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 

ihe pewer to see what was invisible to many others 

proved valuable to Paul more than once.. Let us see 
ow he used it, "i 

The Roman goverhment was now committed to 
Paul's protection and his safe deliveryin Rome. But 
a long voyage lay ‘ahead. aor class can easily 
devote most.of the lesson period to.an interesting 
study of the many events in the first stage of that 
yoyage. , One of the best ways to make the entire 
narrative clear to a class is to see that the external 
facts.of the lesson are first brought out as the back- 
ground for the action itself ; and Miss Slattery shows 
admirably how to do this,—in her second and third 
paragraphs. Note what she called for, and ask your- 
self if your class ought not to be able to cover the 

* same ground: map work, identifying every place 
mentioned ; Crete as a real place, primitive ships, 
the art of navigation as then understood}*Roman 
commerce on the Mediterranean, the typhoon, the 
quicksands, and 80 on. By the time you and the 
class have given each uther an intelligible under- 
standing of these facts, the events of the lesson will 
be real and vivid. 

Then take up these events. Get the class to tell 
the story of what happened, By i aco this with 
such further light as is found in the following lesson- 
comments in these pages : 


Mr. Howard’s richly illuminating account of the ship- 
customs of that day, on page §19; and Ramsay, 6. 
The course of the, voyage explained. (Riddlc, second 


agraph). 

Interesting facts as to the route (Ramsay, 3, 4, 5). 

A ly: land journey may have been at first contem- 
plated (Ramsay, 1). 

‘The size and importance of ‘the grain-vessel (Riddle, on 
v. 9; Ramsay, 2; Sanders, 2). 

Further facts as to the voyage (Riddle, on vy. 9 and 
throughout). 

The life-boat (Riddle, on vy. 16; Mackie, 2). - 

What the lowering of the gear was (Mackie, 3). 


Let the class bring the warrative od to the point of 
verse 20, when apparently all hands had abandoned 
any hope of ever' reaching land alive. They could 
see no prospect of saving the ship or themselves,— 
and the captain and crew were experienced sailors. 

just there Paul's trained eyes saw something that 
they could not.. He ‘not only saw ‘hope, but he saw 
assured safety ahead for them all.’ Verses 21-25 tell 
us how this was, and how he announced it to his 
fellow-passengers. 

Why should God have sent Paul a special message 
that ‘he did not send the others? as’ Paul more 





1 By A. I. Root, in “ Gleanings in Bee Culture.” 
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_ Acts 27 11-26, Commit verses 22-24 


13 And when the south wind blew softly, ng that | 
had obtained their pe they bebe orgs Sorak-n 
along Crete, close in shore. 

beat down from it a tempes 


> omg 15 and when the ship was caught, and 
oti 


hoisted it ily Sader grog the ship an 

2 were driven. as we exceed- 
fie een sand the thied day they panagee onfhred 
Shelf ‘own hands ‘the’* tackling of the ship,” 90 And when 


food, 

‘Sit 1 : ne, and not have set 
fom Crete, and bave goten this injury and loss. 2a And now 
| ether yea te be of food cheer 5 there shall be no loss ot 
life but only of the ship. a3 For there stood | 
“me 
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Your Lesson Questions Answered 


[The lesson-articles of the other writers referred 
to here will be found in this issue of the Times] 

Verse 1.—Who are included in the word **we’’? What 
was the Augustan band ? (Riddle. ) "i 

Verse 2.—Was ‘it’ customary ‘for prisoners under guard 
and for other persons to travel together in a party? (Rid- 
dle.) 

Verse 9.—Why was the passing of ‘‘the Fast’? men- 
tioned as a reason for the danger of the voyage? In what 
sort of boat were they probably sailing ? (Riddle ; Ramsay, 
2; Sanders, 2.) 

Verse 12.—-What length of time would probably be con- 
sumed in ‘‘ wintering ’’ at a point? (Riddle.) 

Verse 16.—What is meant by the phrase ‘‘secure the 
boat’’? (Riddle; Mackie, 2; Ramsay, next to last para- 
graph.) 

Verse 17.—What is the explanation of just what they 
did here ? (Riddle.) 

Verse 18,—What kind of freight may this have been? 
rhe avers was gained by throwing freight overboard ? 

Riddle. 
‘ Vert. ie. Whid was the tackling ? (Riddle.) 











favored of God than the others? Get the class to 
discuss these questions. 

We find the answer in the lesson of our radium ex- 

riment. Paul had not been unfairly made a favor- 
ite of God’s, but Paul had been exercising and train- 
ing his eyes in the darkness, with the result that he 
could see flashes of lightwhere others saw nothing. 
God was as ready to speak to every man on that 
boat as he was to Paul: But they wouldn’t let him. 
They had not been living in such a way that they 
could hear or see what Paul heard and saw. Paul 
had been for years the kind of man who is willing to 
wait trustfully in pitch darkness for the light to come, 
and he had found that it always comes. Such a 
man’s eyes are far more sensitive and keen than the 
eyes of one who will not wait confidently upon God. 
And what a place of commanding leadership this 
power of seeing the invisible gave to Paul! The 
prisoner of — Christ-and of the Romans was in 
command of the vessel. 

It takes patience and exercise and practise and 
training to get the eyesight that can see God’s 
flashed signals in the midst of darkness. But he 
gives such eyesight to all who obey the instructions 
that are given in his Book. 
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hy way unto Jehovah ; trust also in him, and he will bring it to pass.—Penlm 37: § 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


"TIME.—In the autumn of: A. D. 60, according to 
the ch accepted: here. The ‘‘ Fast” 
| y of atonement) was after the 

The Voseue The oyage bega “at. Connares, i 
—The voyage n ina 
ship of "ienyinn sward bound for the 
south coast of Asia Minor, Touching at Sidon, they 
then aie te she -cane Se Orpress Reve ee @ con- 
nd, and then to M an important: , 
in Dycia, probably beating along the shore pe eh 
the west. . Here the centurion, found a large Alex- 
andrian grain ship bound for Italy, on which he em- 
barked. with his prisoners. Sailing slowly toward the 
west, they reached Cnidus, an island at the south- 
west extremity of Asia Minor. ‘The prevalent winds 
being from the west, they could not cross the AZgean 
Sea to Italy, but took a southerly course to the east 
of Crete. They. then coasted ng the southern 
shore of that island to Fair Havens, east of Cape 
Matala, Here Paul warned them of the danger 
in continuing the voyage, but the centurion followed 
the advice of the ship's o , and the attempt was 
made to reach a safer harbor at Phoenix, probably 
Sutro, west of the Gulf of Messara, a bay beyond 
Cape Matala, seventeen miles wide. In crossing this 
bay, the north-east storm came down on the ship. 
Reaching the lee of a small island named Cauda, 
precautions were taken to prevent their being driven 
on the Syrtis, a sandy shoal on the coast of Africa. 
See on verses 16-18 for details. When without ape 
Paul reassures them, as stated in verses 21-26. The 
account is as graphic as it is accurate in details, a]! 

of which have been abundantly verified. 


Light on Puzzling Passages ; 

Verse 1.—TZhat we should sail: *‘We” has not 
occurred since chapter 21; 17, and points to Luke as 
Paul's companion, Of course the purpose to sail de- 
pended on the Roman authorities, aud included 
“certain other prisoners,” probably none of them 
under religious accusation. —/ulius, of the Augusian 
band: Otherwise unknown. The name of the ‘‘co- 
hort" (the tenth part of a legion) may have been de- 
rived from some special relation to the Emperor, but 
nothing positive is known in regard to it, 

Verse 2.—Aristarchus : Mentioned in chapters 19: 
29; 20: 4, and with Paul on his final journey to Jeru- 
salem. He was not a prisoner; as there were no 
special ships for prisoners, others would readily be 
included among the passengers. 

Verse 9.—7he voyage was now dangerous: As 
the *‘fast” o- curred after the autumnal equinox, the 
time of the year was in October, when, as a rule, navi- 
gation was suspended, owing to the probability of 
stormy weather. It was oar probable that so 
large a vessel could proceed with comparative safety. 
The Alexandrain grain-ships were the largest in use 
on the Mediterranean. 

Verse 12.— The haven was not commodius to 
winter in: The harbor has been identified, and 
while it affords some protection, it is exposed in cer- 
tain quarters. The length of time required to 
“winter” would vary, dccording to the season, but 
at least four or five months would be necessary. 

Verse 16.— We were able, with aficuliy, to secure 
the boat : The small boat, or tender, had been dragged 
astern, but was now in danger of being sunk or getting 
adrift. It was hoisted on board, but ‘* with difficulty,” 
“we” suggesting that the passengers assisted. 

Verse 17.— Used helps: 'To strengthen the ship.— 
Under-girding: Technically called ** frapping,” pass- 
ing cables around the vessel from stem to stern. 
This was often done in ancient vessels, which were 
thus better fitted to stand the strain of the storm. -- 
Lowered the gear: Not *strake sail,” for without 
any sails they would have been driven directly on 
the Syrtis, southwest of them. ‘The heavy yards on 
the mast were lowered, and other changes made,— 
So were driven; The ship was headed to the north, 
no doubt with storm sails set. This would be done 
under the lee of the island, It is evident that the 
northeast wind (on the starboard side), caused them 
to drift westward, the sails only serving to keep the 
vessel from going southward, 

Verse 18.—The freight overboard: Probably the 
heavier part of it, thus lightening the ship, and de- 
creasing the danger of foundering. Some of the 


**wheat” was doubtless kept for food. 

Verse 19.—T7he tackling of the ship: Or, *+furni- 
ture,” which is probably more exact, not ‘‘ tackling ” 
in the modern sense, but such articles as could be 
dispensed with, such as spare rigging. 
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Paul Takes Command 
By Sir William M. Ramsay, D.C.L., LL.D., Litt.D. 


ESTUS had reached Palestine, probably, early 
in the summer; but the process had dragged 
on for some considerable time, and the au- 

tumn was now approaching or perhaps had begun. 
The lateness of the season affected the choice’ of 
route. The centurion Julius, into whose charge Paul 
was put with a number of other prisoners, t - 
age in a ship bound for Adramyttium on the coast of 
Asia. If no better opportunity occurred by the way, 
it would be easy to get a passage across to Neapolis 
(16 : 11), and thence the convoy would take the land 
route. The other prisoners were, as a rule, doubtless 
criminals, who were being taken to Rome to amuse 
by their death in the arena the idle populace, habitu- 
ated to enjoy such cruel sights. Few persons had, 
like Paul, the distinction of being remitted for trial to 
the highest court of the Empire. 

The prevailing winds on the open Mediterranean 
throughout the summer are westerly, favoring the 
voyage from Italy to Egypt and Syna, but bomen 
the return voyage difficult. The only way to sa 
from Cesareia to Italy or to Adramyttium, was to 
keep close to the coast, and take advan of the 
local breezes to dodge along from point to point as a 
chance occurred. In the harbor of Myra, the Lycian 
city, there happened to be one of the large ships which 
carried corn (v. 38) from PEyPt to feed the vast u- 
lation of the great city of Rome; and the centurion 
seized the opportunity, and transferred his whole 
company of prisoners and guards to this vessel which 
was sailing direct to Puteoli on the west coast of pale. 
the harbor of Rome. The course of this ship would 
coincide with that of the other as far as Cnidus; but 
the Egyptian corn-vessels were the largest and best 
equipped at that time. 

‘The winds continued adverse, and many days 
elapsed before ‘Cnidus, a sage on the south- 
west of ‘Asia Minor, was reached. ence the vessel 
would in ordinary'course have run across the Ayean 
Sea north of Crete to the southern puint of Greece ; 
but strong north winds were blowing, and there was 
danger that the ship might be drivén on the north 
coast of Crete,'‘where there ‘dre:‘few harbors (except 
Sada Bay). Accordingly, they ran for. shelter under 
the south coast of. Crete; and again began the process 
of ‘slowly making their way westward from point to 
point, as far as Fair Havens, a harbor near the middle 
of the long Cretan shore... ~ 

Here Paul advised that they should lay up for the 
winter, as the middle of October was now on them. 
Jalius had from the outset treated Paul with great 
courtesy, because the latter was a person of distinc- 
tion, not, a criminal ; and hence the rather strange 
situation that a prisoner should be offering advice 
about the conduct of a Roman officer and the man- 
agement of the ship. Naturally and reasonably, the 
pep preferred to be guided by the captain and the 
sailing-master, and go further west to the harbor 
called Phoenix. It was now accepted by all that it 
was too late to tempt the open sea, and that the win- 
ter must be spent in a Cretan port; but Phoenix was 
the one preferred in such cases (as we know iron, an 
inscription recording the detention there of another 
veupat df the same class), and the navigating authori- 
ties thought that they could reach it safely, To us 
it seems strange that the decision should lie with the 
soldier and not with the sailors; but the centurion 
traveling on the Emperor's service commanded even 
the captain. 

Taking advantage, one day, of a gentle south wind, 
they sailed from Fair Havens ; close to the west lay 
a prominent cape which they had to pass; and it was 
not quite certain that they could round it with the 
wind from the south. It was an anxious voyage at 
that late season; and there was the danger that the 
south wind might cast them on shore. Luke says 
that they were ‘‘close in shore”: the record of such 
a detail reflects the anxiety felt at this moment by 
one who knew what Paul's advice had been. They 
passed the cape, and then they had to run to Pheenix, 
across a great bay, whére they were much further 
from shore. 

Then the southerly breeze suddenly changed to a 
north-north-east gale—a change which is frequent on 
that coast. So strong was the wind that the ship 
could not keep her course, but had to run before it, 
thus getting dangerously far out to sea in this stormy 
season. A modern sailing ship prefers the open sea; 
but ancient vessels were not so strongly built, and 
were fitted with one mast and one huge sail, which 
strained the hull so severely as often to cause leaks 
and foundering. The little boat, which in calm 
weather was towed behind the stern, was now hauled 
on board with difficulty. Another danger threatened: 
the gale was blowing the ship direct toward the Afri- 
can quicksands; they therefore lowered the yard, and 
under a little sail with prow turned up toward the 
wind drifted westward for fourteen days. The ship 
was leaking, and everything that could be thrown 
overboard was sacrified to keep her afloat. 

In this time of fear Paul cheered the ship’s com- 
pany by telling of the vision which he had, in which 
God promised that all on board should be saved. It 
is noteworthy that in Fair Havens he intimated that 


-exert themselves and 


‘small boat behind them. 


(vs. 17, 18, £9). 
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there would be much loss of life. Luke does not 
hesitate to record a forecast that i 
even Paul could be mistaken, and 
revelation did he learn the truth.. Now, in the time 
of despair and despondency, Paul alone stands out 
to encourage the crew and to rouse all on board to 
save themselves. The centu- 
tion and the captain pass out of notice, and Paul 
issues orders. , 


ABERDEEN UNIVERSITY, SCOTLAND. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By George M. Mackie, M.A., D.D. 


Missionary to the Jews, and Minister of the 
Anglo-American Congregation in Beyrout 


ECAUSE ¢he Fast was now already goes by (v. 
9). Religious festivals are Fr ientals as 

a means of reference with reg to the inci- 
dents of the year. An event is alluded to as having 
occurred before or after a certain feast. The observ- 
ance of New Year's day, the Day of Atonement, and 
the Feast of Tabernacles, at the beginning of October, 
marks the transition from summer to winter weather. 
From that time until Passover travel by land is apt to 
be attended with discomfort and danger, as the rain 
makes the roads heavy with mud and the fords im- 
assable. During that period the ships of ancient 
idon and Tyre were anchored within the protecting 


. ledges of rock that formed the harbor, or were drawn 
In the open, rainless season at the — 


up on the beach. 
esent day, vessels like our schooners and herring- 
ts go up and down the Syrian coast carrying 
wood, charcoal, in, straw, and other commodities. 
We were able, with dipculty. to secure the boat 
(v. 16). One often sees Arab sloops and schooners 
passing up and down the Syrian coast drawing their 
he distance from port to 
port is not great, the vessel is small, and has a mis- 


‘cellaneous deck cargo; time is no object, and the 


drawing up of the boat involves a decision, an order, 
and concerted effort. The unseamanlike omission 
seems to be an index cf the general slovenliness pre- 
vailing upon Paul’s ship of Alexandria... ~ 

They. lowered the. gear, .. 
freight overboard, ... cast out... the tackling 
The masts and the cross-beam at 
the head of the mainsail in Oriental craft always 
strike a Western observer as top-heavy and cum- 
brous. If the vessel already labored and ee 
water in the open-sea, they might well fear ~— ng 
and foundering when the broken waves should race 
upon them from all directions at once on the ground- 
swell of the sand-banks. 

Breyrovut, Syria. fe 


Missionaries as Saviors of Men 
The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan Leonard Pierson 


T IS these wise, God-fearing, ayn men and 
women that have gone all over the world founding 
hospitals to save men’s bodies; it is the mission- 

aries like Livingstone that have aroused the world to 
put an end to slavery; they have led the way in the 
emancipation of woman; it is the missionaries like 
John G. Paton who have fought the sale of strong 
drink to the child-races; missionaries have been pio- 
neers in world-saving by their work of translation, 
education, exploration; they are working to-day to 
save the Congo natives from destruction; they are 
caring for the lepers and the famine sufferers and 
Pe ape etn Where the missionary goes, and 
is God-given advice is heeded; there peace supplants 
war, ignorance is crowded out by knowledge, vice 
cohey way to virtue, civilization drives out barbarism, 
ove destroys hate, and life reigns in place of death. 
Even those who do not receive the full blessing of the 
missionary’s gospel partake of the benefits that 
come from the missionary’s fellowship. 

A striking illustration of the secondary benefits 

that come from having a missionary in the midst is 
iven by Mr. H. J. Whigham, a war correspondent. 

e was in Manchuria after the Boxer rebellion, when 

the Russians were restoring order by destroyin 
towns and cities. At Liao-wang, the Boxers cofenet 
to yield, and opened fire on the Muscovite t . 
The general was just about to order the town de- 
stroyed, and mg es ogg put to the sword, whena 
missionary, Mr. Westwater, appeared before him and 
asked leave to advise with the leaders of the town. 
Having obtained yearn the missionary went 
alone and unarm into the midst of the ‘‘ roarin 
hive of armed Boxers.” His bravery and their knowl- 
edge of his truthfulness so impressed the leaders 
that they laid down their arms and their lives were 
spared. It was one of the few towns to escape the 
frightful. excesses of the Russian soldiers, 

In body, mind, and soul, the people of the world 

are being saved by the missionary servants of God. 

Brooxiyn, N, Y. 
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_morning the machine- 


. began to throw the 


Listen.— Su Wag shat they had obtaiied their 
Fe cae (v. 13). t ! sailors take advice from a 
a bber,; and a criminal at that? ‘‘ What does 
mother know about things!” Take suggestions from 
outsiders. The Corliss a dry-goods clerk. 


The telephone by a sc ... Steam ex 

and electricians had their noses too close to their pro- 

fession to see the obvious. Plain le can teach the 

D. D.’s—and you can tackle an ‘superintend- 
' ent a ve you (Psa. 111: 10), Some years ago two 

young fellows in Baltimore had a little machine-shop 

which by hard work and close they were 


trying to make go. A plain man used to ‘ loaf 
in” every day or two in dn inoffensive sort of way. 
Once in a while he would offer a little advice. The 
boys were always kind and polite to him. One 
was. in ashes. ‘‘ Every- 
thing burned up but our debts,” they said, as they 
ruefully viewed the ruins, The old man came along. 
‘* Boys, how do you stand?” ‘Don’t know, sir.” 
‘* Well, get out your safe and find out, Then I will 
go partner with you, and we will build a big shop out 
of town. I have been watching you. You are good 
stuff, and I have the money.” And this was the 
start of the great firm of Poole & Hunt. There are 
several morals in this story—find them. 


Paul on Board.— We gave way to it, and were 
driven (v. 15). Did you ever see a ship beyond 
mast of crew? A runaway horse, a wild locomo- 
tive? Terrible as these are, they are as nothing to 
a runaway soul. ‘*We gave way to it and were 
driven” can apply to many a habit. Smoking, for 
example.. Ever stand out.in the cold and shiver to 
get a smoke? Cards have driven many a man to 
‘jail. The dance has driven many a girl to the river. 

very town. has its wrecks of ‘‘driven”"’ men. This 
driven ship’s company was all saved because of the 
Christians on board. .Christ on board:can save you. 
Bill Jones has a temper. I saw him *‘ give way to 
it” the other. day, and be ‘‘driven,” and if that 
hammer he threw had ever hit Dave Brown, Bill 
would be in jail to-night a murderer,, As with tem- 
per, so with all the rest—ruin and shipwreck lie 
ahead, unless—Paul on board (Eph. 2 :.1-5). 


Overboard With It.— The next day they lightened 
the ship (v. 18, A. V.). . Lightening ship is a steady 
job with me. Many ard matty is the good thing that 

as to go over for the better thing. We can’t 
have our cake and the penny both. It is delightful 
to sit by the grate and swap yarns and chat with 
friends—but how will these notes get written? I 
have spent a long time age, Am igen a single refer- 
ence for you, and have not been satisfied with it 
even then. It is very pleasant, and a: thing, for 
a young fellow to spend his evenings with bright 
and noble girls—but how will he increase his knowl- 
edge and improve his efficiency if he doesn’t study 
evenings? ‘My, don’t you want a fellow to have 
any fun?” Well, George, you can’t be a butterfly 
and a busy bee both. If you can’t find *‘fun” in 
good work you had better lighten ship—and that 
right quickly: Better shipwreck ‘‘ good times ” than. 
life’s prospects (Mark 8 : 36). 


The Four.—Sirs, ye should have hearkened unto 
me (v. 21). Paul not rubbing it in, but adding force 
to what was coming. Listen to good advice. ‘‘ How 
did these sailors, how. does any fellow, know when 
advice is good?” By what it costs, Tom, Advice 
that costs nothing is usually worth just what it costs. 
How do you get good furniture, good jewelry, good 
clothes, g machinery, good anything ? rom 
first-class concerns. Never from cheap ‘‘ auction 
houses.” When advice is offered consider the offerer. 
There is one who never makes a mistake (Eph. 1: 
17, 18). I have a friend in Philadelphia who had 
spent his life in a special business. He retired from 
that business and took up an entirely different one. 
I was surprised, and said, ‘‘ Jim, what do ey know, 
about the blank business ?” Said he, ‘: Old fellow, 
there are four principles upon which a man can 
square any business.” ‘‘ What are they?” ‘' Hon- 
esty, Carefulness, Hustle, and Trust in God. Th 


_ technicality can always be hired.” 


Whose ?—or there stood by me this night an 
angel of the God whose Lam, whom also I serve (v. 
23).. Are'you God's ? “If not, whose are you? Who 
will stand by you in the days of your trouble? I can 
tell you who will not be there: those so-called friends. 
And their absence will be the bitterest part of your 
trouble? You are in the fine set because of your fine 
house, your fine lay-dut, fine style, and your fine 
bank account. Lose the latterand you will see 
things you never dreamed of. You can serve God, 
or you can serve Gains (Matt. 6: 24). God always 
came to Paul at the right moment. He will come to 
you in the same way (Nahum 1: 7; Matt. 11: 28). I 
used to belong to a ‘*‘ Circle,” and wore a silver ring 
with the letters ‘I. A. H.,” 1 am his. And I was. 
You have heard of the old Christian darkey who, 
when he was tempted, used to cry, ** Lawd, look out 
fer yo’ property!” 

COATESVILLE, Pa. 


LESSON FOR OCTOBER 31 (Acts 27: 


HE important conditions governing the 
eceptance of material this depart- 
T pares gos ehcp ee Frm 


be sent for a two-cent stamp. 


+ Nothing to Do with Death.” — Commit 


th way prog oes ; trust alsoin him, and 


friends, on one : 

George Whitefield, after referring to the diffi- 
culties attending the ministry, said he 
was weary of burdens of thé day, and 
wib glad (hat.in 0 short time his, work would 
be done, and he should depart to be with 
Gt. All present owned to having the 
ame feeling, with the exception of Mr. Ten- 
nant. On seeing this, Mr, Whitefield, tap- 
him on the knees, said, ‘* Well, Brother 
‘Tennant, you are the oldest man among us ; 
do you not rejoice to think that your time is 
s@ near at hand when you will be called 
home?’’ Mr. Tennant replied that he had 


wish about it. . Being Pistia some- 
thing more definite, he “1 have 
nothing to do ; 
to live as long as'I can, and as well as I can, 
and serve my Master as faithfully as I can, 
until he shall think proper to call me home.”’ 
—W. R. Clark, Crosland Moor, Hudders- 
field, Eng. 

God's Not Ours.— Com- 
mit thy way unto Jehovah ; trust also in him, 
and he-witll bring it to pass (Golden Text). 
A number of men were once’ talking about 
the burdens of duty, and one of them de- 
clared that they were sometimes too heavy 
to be borne. ‘*‘ Not,*’ said another, “if you 
catry only your own burden, and don’t try 
to take: God’s work out of his hands. Last 
year I crossed the Atlantic with one of the 
most skilful and faithful ge of the great 
liners. We had a terrific storm, during 
which for thirty-eight hours he remained on 
the bridge, striving to save his passengers. 
When the danger was over I said to him, ‘It 
must be a terrible thought at such a time that 
you are responsible for’ the lives of over a 
thousand human beings.’ .‘ No,’ he 
solemaly, ‘I am-not responsible for the life 
of one-man on, this. ship.. My. responsibility 
is to run the ship with all the skill and faith- 
fulness possible to any man. God himself is 
responsible for all the rest.’ "’— W. 2. Clark, 
Crosland Moor, Huddersfield, Eng. From 
The Christian Age. 

To the End of the Journey.— Commit 
thy way unto Jehovah ; trust aloin him, and 
he will bring it to pass (Golden Text). A 
boy was walking with his father along a 
lonely road at night, carrying a lantern. He 
told his father he was afraid, because the lan- 
tern showed such a little way ahead. The 
father answered, ‘That is so, but if you 
walk straight on you will find that the light 
will reach to the end of the journey.’’ God 
often gives us light for only a little way 
ahead, but he always gives at least that, 
and so he always gives us light enough 
for the whole journey.— Miss Mary E. Wat- 
son, Hartford, Conn. From The Christian 
Endeavor World. The prise for this week 
is awarded to this iHustration. 


** It Comes Off."°—And when neither sun 
nor stars shone upon us for many days (v. 
20). Some years ago I was preaching at 
Horesham. At the close of the evening ser- 
vice the. minister of the place came home 
with me to the house where I was. staying. 
It had been a very hot day, and the minister, 
feeling tired, was about to throw himself 
down on the sofa, when the good lady ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Mind my antimacassar!’’. Then 
she whi ed to me, ‘‘It’s painted. It 
comes off,”? Yes; thought I, it is m for 
show, not for wear, And some people’s re- 
ligion is just like that. It is made for Sun- 
days and show-days, but not for the working- 
days. of life. It’s painted. It comes off. 
It comes off in the e, It comes off in 
the workshop and the market-place and the 
street. It is no use in the. great storms and 
trials of life, where its power should be most 
displayed. Paul’s religion was storm-proof, 
and showed its divinity when neither sun nor 
stars appeared.— Zhe Rev. W. Hetherington, 
Plumstead, S. E., Eng. 


How to Forget Yourself.— Whose J am, 
whom also I serve (v. 23). A young lady 
who was always ill at ease and awkward in 
pros d asked a Christian woman what she 
should do to overcome it. * Always think of 
others, dear, never of yourself,’’? was the 
reply. Such, I believe, would be Paul’s ad- 
vice to the question, ‘‘How can I reach 
men?’’ Such certainly-was his action, for 


we siren Led > | ig = vext). Ata 


1-26) 


who can detect the slightest selfishness in all 
his biographical letters? He was always 
ready to ‘‘ spend and be spent’? for the fur- 


the of the gospel.. It costs to live an 
unselfish i bat ff ys. ‘‘ The noblest end 
of life is to live for the service of God. And 
everything is his service by which we can be 
phe! hemo 1 to another.’’—Afiss Mary 
on, Conn. From Record 
tian Work. A 


Home Department Lesson Talks 
By Robert J. Burdette, D D. 


HETHER Paul ever heard Jesus talk 
to his disciples or tothe multitude or 
not, he had caught a gospel phrase— 

a watchword from the lips of Jesus—‘‘ Good 
Cheer.” It’s a New Testament salutation. 
It fits into every circumstance of the Chris- 
tian life like a key in its lock, 

I have read several essays in which a point 
was made—-or rather was attempted to be 
Inaifecpathet “© fodlish ‘optinieas” which 
was declared to be one of the weaknesses of 
our day. I didn’t mind that sort of thing in 
@ magazine or newspaper essay, but on one 
occasion I heard a preacher’say the same 
thing in his pulpit, declaring that it was an 
evil thing for a man, himself perhaps racked 
with disease, to ge about crying ‘‘ Peace,’’ 
and joy and all happiness. That, he said, 
was not the spirit of true optimism, but of 
blind foolishness. And I was surprised to 
hear a preacher of the gospel of our blessed 
Lord_preach such stuff. 


£, 
lof C 


with the faith that sees best in the dark, and 
grows stronger with weakness, and sails best 
in the teeth of the storm, isn’t intended for 
sunny summer weather, for ‘‘ good times ” 
and high wages, hundredfold crops, money 
begging at three percent, and big jobs crying 
for laborers. Optimism—trae optimism— 


and night, for poverty and sickness; for 
paniés and hard ‘times.» ‘It’s the gift of 
oley’s invalid who was alWays ‘‘feelin’ 

fine’? with his aches and pains and poverty, 

until he died with the phrase on his lips. 

And after that, he ceuld prove it. 

Why, ‘* Good Cheer ,”’,is -what, our Indian. 


You’ll find the phrase m3 seven times in the 
New Testament. An 
conditions of pain, helplessness, human -de- 
spair, fear, sorrow. Every time it was 
spoken, old ‘* Despondency’”’ and his daughter 
**Much ‘Afraid’? echoed it with a dismal, 
**No hope, thank God.’’ ‘They brought 
to him a man with the palsy,’’ and while they 
were telling him how hopeless the case was, 
Jesus bent over him, and said, ‘* Son, bé of 
good cheer.’” And Mr. Wiseman sniffed so 
scornfully he could be heard all through the 
" And the man? 

ight, and a sea ghastly white with the 
crested waves; a furious head wind ; an ex- 
hausted crew straining at the oars that were 
fairly torn from their grasp by the buffeting 
waves; morning dawning with renewed labor 
and new fears, and the voice of Jesus com- 
ing across the wind-swept sea—‘‘ Be of good 
cheer.”’ 

Twelve years a woman has suffered ; ‘‘ all 
her living’’ she has spent upon physicians 
and medicines, growing worse all the time; 
her case pronounced incurable, she ‘‘ could 
not be healed of any.’’ She touches the hem 
of Jesus’ garment, and he speaks to her,— 
** Be of good comfort.’? Why, she was the 
one who needed comfort. 

He is speaking to his dear disciples in the 
blessed upper room. Outside in the dark- 
ness Judas waits, and the officers, and the 
mob. The scourge and the crown of thorns; 
the mangling nails and the cross of shame 
and agony. And for his church there wait 
the years of fearful persecution, years of 
torture and horror, He knows it all. And 
almost his last .words to his disciples are, 
** Be of good cheer.’’ 

And Paul had caught the phrase. Here 
he was a prisoner on a ship that was going to 
pieces under the fury of the storm. Then was 
the time for Christian optimism, And Paul, 
the prisoner, stood before his guards and cried, 
‘*Be of good cheer!’? That’s what some 
of our modern teachers call ‘“blind and fool- 
ish optimism.”’ It is simply a man’s faith ia 
the goodness and mercy and wisdom of God 
the Father. It’s Jeremiah, shouting from 
the darkness of his filthy dungeon, ‘* Ah, 
Lord God,: there is nothing too hard’ for 
thee !”’ 





PasapEna, CAL, 


For optimism—sublime optimism, singing | 


New Testament optimism—is given fur ‘storm ‘ 


Christians. would call a “Jesus word.’’ [ 


‘every. time under | 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A ‘ Before the Lesson.—Our Father, 
we thee for the surprises of life, turni 
us to utter dependence upon thee. When 


is easy for us, and the wind is gentle and favor- 
ing, we too readil thee and our need of 
thee. But when tein ts come, and sun and 
moon and stars go out, whither shall we go for 
shelter but to thee? Remind us, ay somnpeat if 
need be, of our continued need of Help 
us to give over our vain reliance upon self and 
to learn the deep lesson of our helplessness and 
thy sufficient love. Amen. 


After the Lesson.— Supposing is one good 
way to get into trouble. A boy supposes that 
his bicycle is in good order, and use of 
his easy mind about it, he doesn’t go over it 
with a monkey-wrench before he starts out, 
and down he comes with a parted chain five 
miles from home. 

. Supposing that they knew, the men in 
charge of ‘the ship on which Paul was put 
to sea against his advice, but that 
south wind changed to a tempest. Then, in 
all that stormy time, does Paul seem troubled? 
Why not? e angel of the Lord. had as- 
sured Paul of God’s special care and keep- 


ing. He cou/d mot be uneasy. And in all 
our supposing and guessing and blundering 
we con be tae 40 )GaL) ay. We 
needn’t suppose about him. In storm or 


calm we can trust him, and know what he 
would have us do. Therefore 





FEAR NOT 


And in the twenty-fifth verse Paul tells why, 
in the midst of their uncertainty and distress, 
he could urge all to be of good cheer. ‘* For 
I believe God:’? What strength of sure 
knowledge there is in that ! 


PHILADELPHIA. 











Lesson Hymns and Psalms 


** Take my life; and let it be."’ 

“Lord, I am thine, entirely thine." 

‘* Dear Lord and Master mine." 

a sano oft in wo."’ 

** Simply trusting every day."* 

** Jesus, Saviour, pilot me." 

‘Fierce was the wild billow."’ 

“* What shall I render to my God.” 

(References in- parentheses are to the old and new 

editions of the metrica) Psalm book “‘ Bible Songs.”’) 
Psalm 107; 15-22.(156.: 3. 221 ; 1-4). 
Psalmi 46: 1-4 (62: 1-4. 96 : 1-4). 
Psalm 119 : 91-96 (175 : 91-96. 255 : 1-3). 
Psalm 116 : 1, 9, 10 (166: 1,9, 10. 235 : 1-3). 
Psalm 97 : 3-5 (50: 3-5. 76 : 3-5). 


x 
Lesson Home-Readings 


M.—Acts 27 : I-12 
‘T.—Acts 27 : 13-26 
W.—Mark 7 : 24-30. . . 


The Voyage 


* «fe © & « 


Jesus visits Sidon 


T.—Psalm tog: 1-9... .. . . God's power 
F.—Psalm 104 : 24-31. 2. Ged's works 
S.—Psalm 77: 11-20 . . ... . God's leading 
S.—Psalm 23. ......%..- God'’Seate 





| Department Helps 


The Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 





hj age used to be a story in my reader 


about a little girl whose father took 

her on the ship of which he was the 
captain: The weather was pleasant when 
they'started, but as the night came on heavy 
clouds gathered, and after a while 


**It was midnight on the ocean, 
And a storm was on the deep,” 


—such a storm that nobody could sleep, and 
the passengers were very much frightened, 
thinking they never would reach the land. 
Even the brave captain seemed disturbed. 


** Then his little daughter whispered, 
As she took his icy hand, 
*Isn’t’'God upon the ocean, 
Just the same as on the land ?° 


“« Then they kissed the little maiden, 
And they spoke with better cheer, 
And they anchored in the harbor 
When the moon shone bright and clear."’ 


Wasn’t it strange that the bravest passen- 
ger of all should have been a little girl? 
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It was her trust in God that made her so 
brave. I do not know her name, but I know 
she understood what our Golden Text teaches. 
(Show just the text, covering the | ase with 
paper until needed later.) ‘Commit thy 
way unto the Lord; trust also in him; and 
he shall bring it to pass.” This text means 
just the same as another we have learned— 
‘* What time I am afraid, I will put my trust 
in thee.’’ Let us sing: 


“Trust him! trust him! all ye little children ; 
God is love ! God is love 1"* 


This reminds us of the motto on our 
money, ‘‘In God We Trust,” and of our 
text for another lesson,- (Show the picture 
of October 10.) ‘Iwill say of the Lord, He 
is my refuge and 2 payne my God ; in 
Aim will 1 trust.” t us sing: 


"Oh, trust, trust in God, 
Trust him ali the long day through ; 
For he who cares for the birds and flowers 
Will surely care for you.” 


We have another story to-day of a ship in 
a storm, and I want you to decide who was 
the bravest of all on board, and why. 

You remember that Paul, the prisoner, 
asked to be tried before Cesar, the greatest 
ruler on earth at that time, Czsar lived in 
Rome, the great city, a long way off. Paul 
felt sure that he would go, for one night, 
when Paul was in the castle prison at Jeru- 
selem (show the picture), the Lord came to 
him in a vision, saying, ‘As you have told 
about me in Jerusalem, so you must witness, 
or tell about me, at Rome.’’ Because Paul 
trusted in God, he knew that his promise 
must come true. So he wasn’t afraid when 
he was taken to Cesarea by night, guarded 
by soldiers and horsemen ; nor was he afraid 
when he talked before Gaxernor Felix (show 
that picture), and told him he had a good 
conscience, 

When he talked before Governor Festus 
and King Agrippa (show that picture), he 
wasn’t afraid to ask to be taken to Rome, 
and they said he should go, There was no 
way to go. but in a ship.. After a while a 
ship came to Cesarea, going part way. to 
Rome; so Paul and some other prisoners 
were put on board, under the care of Cap- 
tain Julius, who learned to like Paul and was 
very kind to him, allowing him to visit his 
friends in some of the places where the ship 
stopped to unload and . Some of Paul’s 
friends traveled as passengers on the same 
ship, and I think they were allowed to talk 
with him, too. aol Ee 

By and by they changed to another ship, 
loaded with grain and going to Italy, where 
was the city of Rome. It was pleasant when 
they sailed away, going very slowly for many 
days, because there wasn’t’ much wind. 
They reached an island after a while, and 
waited so long for good winds that winter 
was coming on, when sailing would be 
dangerous. Paul said they had better stay 
where they. were; and he knew a great deal 
about the sea, because he had traveled so 
much. Paul was only a prisoner, and the 
captain thought he knew a better: place to 
stay, so the others said, ‘‘ Let us go.’” One 
day, when the south wind: blew just right, 
they started, but soon lost their way, because 
the wind blew stronger, -the heavens grew 
black with clouds and rain, the sun and stars 
were hidden, so that nobody could guide the 
ship during such a storm. The sails were 
taken down, and the ship tossed about, no- 


‘hedy knew where, for one, two, three days, 


and still the storm kept on. Part of the ship 
was thrown over to lighten it, Nobody 
felt like eating, and, when no sun nor stars 
were seen for many days, the. passengers lost 
all hope of being:saved. There were 276 on 
board. 


One day Paul ‘tried to cheer them up. 
(Uncover the picture.) Paul said, ** All this 
harm and loss would-have been saved if we 
had stayed salely where-I told you; but be of 
good cheer; nobody’s life shall be lost, but 
only the ship.’’ How did he know? (Read 
vs. 23-26.) That was the secret. He be- 
lieved and trusted God to keep his promise, 
and he did what our text teaches. (Repeat 
it.) The storm lasted two weeks, so if you 
come next Sunday you ‘will learn how it 
ended, or your parents may read it to you 
from the 27th chapter of Acts. I think they 
must have felt like singing : 


** Protect us by thy might, 
Great God, our King."’ 


Home work: On a piece of paper write 
who was the bravest on that ship, and why. 


Cuicaco, I... 
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Hanging on Three 


VERY effort must now be put forth to raise the re- 
maining three hundred thousand dollars before De- 
cember 31st, 1909, in order to secure the million 
dollars needed for the Endowment Fund of the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 
dred thousand doHars have been subscribed to meet Mrs.. 
Russell Sage’s offer, which is conditional whatever reports 
may ‘have ‘been circulated to the contrary. — 


- 100 Men and 100 Women are needed to 
subscribe each $1,000 


Can you not be of this number ? 
already joined this company. 


Many a Minister has Brought Cheer 


by his promise to present this Endowment appeal to his con- 
The ministry of this country must be our chief 


Over two hun- 


Twenty-six have. 


100 men to give $1,000, of more. 





100 women to give $1,000, or more. 
Every Auxiliary to make as large a pledge as possible. 


Seven Hundred Thousand Dollars Now 
Hundred Thousand 


support in this undertaking. Help us. We know the mul- 
tiplied causes that are- brought to your attention. 
can be more important than: this crisis? 


“The Biile is the seed corn of the Kingdom.” 


Send for our “Story of the Year 1909,’’ just issued, if 
you desire a graphic picture of heroic work. all over this 
country and in many distant lands, 


Reliable subscriptions are needed. The 


pledges need not be 


Can you not urge your people to make a church’ sub- 
scription, that your church may have a part in this Endow- 
We shall be glad to hear from our friends. 43 

Are we asking too much when we .ask those who leve » 
the Bible to speak to their friends and’ all whom they can 
influence, and urge their immediate response? 


ment ? 


Every Church to make a Church subscription. 


These 


are our 


watchwords. 








Send pledges or money . contributions .to . WILLIAM FOULKE, " Preasurer, Bible Shouse; New 
. York, .N. Y., or to any of the ‘Agency Secretaries, of the American Bible Sole. 


OCTOBER 16, 1909 


But what 


paid immediately oF 3 








My Class of Girls 
By Margaret Slattery 
EMEMBER: 


discovered and expressed by the child 
ts of more value than the one which [ 
discover for him. 

I asked first to see the maps, and found 
several of the girls had difficulty in tracing 
the route to Fair Havens with nothing but the 
Scripture reference to help; and two said 
theirs were *‘ not.good enough to bring.’’ 
I sketched the map rapidly (remember the 
simplest.map, fewest lines possible, is best), 
and indicated the route by dotted lines in 
colored pencil. They quickly made correc- 
tions in their work. Just a general idea of 
the location is all I want. 

The girl a yor told us two or three facts 
about Crete. I called on Bertha to describe 
‘*a ship’? like the one in which Paul set sail 
(assigned). Florence told us of the ignor- 
ance of the sailors about navigation, their 
very rude charts, and dependence upon sun 
and stars for direction, I added facts. that 
I had gathered about the commerce of Rome 
on the Mediterranean, and the danger to 
the frail ships of that day. from) the great 
winds that swept the sea, | Elizabeth told us 
about a typhoon, and Ethel described the 
stretches of quicksand along the coast. I 
questioned them hastily on the route once 
more, that’ they might have no difficulty in 
sketching it in the books, 

Mow many years had passed since Paul 
was sent from Jeérusalem to Czsarea, a 
prisoner? They said about two, and I told 
them the probable date of to-day’s lesson. 

With their ‘Acts’? open to chapter 27, 
they answered a rapid series of questions. 
Why had Paul asked to be sent to Rome? 
Who was given charge of him for the trip? 
(v. 1.) What others were in the party ? (vs. 
I, 2.) . ** Who wrote the Book of Acts?’’ I 
asked suddenly. They smiled, and were not | 
caught, 
‘¢us’? and **we,’’ and told them it is gen- 
erally ere that Luke and Aristarchus 
went as Paul’s “*slaves,’ 


say? (v. 


| 


} 


The ** moral” whitch ts | 


So | 





I called attention to Luke’s use of | | danger to help others.”’ 


’ as prisoners were | going to see Rome,’ 





10.) ‘Whose advice was finally 
taken ? (v. rf.) Why? (v. 12.) What fol- 
lowed ? " asked, calling upon a girl whose 
vivid imagination helps her give good descrip- 
tions. I stopped her after *‘and so the 
sailors and passengers gave up all hope,’’ 
asking the three girls assigned to read their 
descriptions of Paul’s behavior as he faced 
the hopeless crew in the doomed ship. These 
were well written, and the other girls said 
they were “ perfectly fine,’? and one that 
they were ‘‘ dandy.”’ 

**And in Paul’s time,’’ said one of the 
girls, ‘they had never heard of steamets, or 
the compass, or wireless.’? This offered a 
good wey to bring them back to the lesson, 
and I said, ‘‘‘T'rue, but God knew. - All the 
laws that govern the steamer, the compass, 
and telegraph were there, but no one had 
found them out. I wonder how many more 


wonderful--things ~are to~be- 
out!’’ I added. With the conceit of man- 
kind and-oir. time, one girk-said,-**Jt-seems 


as if we knew pretty nearly everyining now,”’ 


arid another, that ‘‘ Not many more laws.are. 


left to be discovered.’’ I said I thought 
there was a great deal. left..stilljto..be found 
out, and Sonie day I would talk to them 
about it... Paul knew nothingrof .**wireless,’’ 
I said, but he knew God, and more than 
that, verse 25 says what?. Yes; That clause, 
‘*I believe God,’’ .was. the explanation of 
Paul’s courage and hope which the girls 
have described. I said I hated to leave Paul 
and the others there, tossed about in the 
storm, and hoped as soon as they reached 
home they would finish the story. 

And now, I said, you are the teachers. 
What good will this story do me? It was 
long, long ago, the Romans and their ships 
have gone, Paul is dead,—how can this sto 
help me? I was surprised and delighted 
with. the ** lessons ’’ they had for me. Two 
**couldn’t find anything in particular.’? One 
was very funny, but the others said, ‘‘We 
should always be calm and brave in time of 
** We should trust 
God in time of danger,’’. ‘‘Paul believed 
God, even when it seemed as if he was not 
**God can save peo- 


allowed to take «« slaves,” but not friends, | ple, even if there doesn’t seem to be any 


with them. In the discussion as to where 
they should spend the winter, what did Paul 





way.’’ ‘The lesson teaches us that those 
who trust God are brave,’’ etc. 





I thanked them, and said I should remem- 
ber their lessons all the week, and they would 
help me to * believe God.’’ 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


To the class; Copy into the book the map 
showing Paul’s route to Fair Havens. Write 
to-day’s lesson, using the topics (see Note 1). 
Read Acts 27 : 27-44; 28: I-10. 

To special girls: 1. (To three girls). Draw 
a rough map of Paul’s voyage, showing the 
Island of Melita, or Malta, where the ship- 
wreck probably occurred. 2. Find out what 
you can of the Island of Malta (clipping, see 
Note 2). 3. Explain ‘*The barbarians,’’ 
Acts 28 : 2 (clipping, Note 2). 4. Describe 
the scene of Acts 28: 3-5. 5. Describe the 
scene of Acts 28:5,6. 6. What do you think 
made the centurion willing to save Paul? 
(Acts 27 : 43.) 


Norte 1.—We are to complete the book, “ Acts of 
the Witnesses,”’ which the class began in January. 
Either blank books or loose leaves nched paper, 
to be fastened together, may be woh The title of 
Part Four, which is to cover the lessons of the fourth 
quarter, is ‘‘ Paul, a Victorious Witness.” Each 
lesson is to be written out by the pupil under the 
topics Time, Piace, People, Events, To Remember 

lways. son is not to be written until after 
it has been taught. 
and pictures. 

Norge 2.—The Sunday School Times and other les- 
son helps are used for chaohaiys: Hastings’ Diction- 
ary of the Bible, encyclopedias and library books are 
u as references. 


‘FITCHBURG, Mass, 
b 4 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


It may be illustrated by maps 


TRIED to put myself in the spirit of this 
journey as I studied about it. For was 
it not the story of travel, odd, indeed, 

to us, telling of unusual customs and scenes ? 
There was enough in it to interest any boy 
who likes travel. 

There was the mode of travel, and there 
was the course, step by step, so clearly 
desciibed: by Professor Riddle. There was 
the long, tempestuous storm, and the time 
when hdpe was lost. All of this is good 
background. 


But who stands out against this back- | 


ground? Paul, as usual. He it was who 
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foresaw ‘danger and warned them, although 
his oceupation was not. that of .a. seaman. 
And he-it was Wrieote e message of hope 
in verses 21-26. . Iti ‘ar part .of- the story 
Paul surely is an example ‘of the ‘right kind 
of Christian. First, hé warns them not to 
get into danger ;. ‘but. after they, had disre- 
garded him he comes to them with the mes- 
sage of promised salvation. 

There were 276 people on board the boat; 
but of them all only one is recorded as hav- 
ing received a communication from God. As 
I look out on life now I realize what a privi- 
lege it is for any man to say that God had 
given him a message for others. I’ve known 
God to speak through the lips of boys, as 
well as of men. 

That sentence in verse 24 is full of mean- 
ing to me. What. were ships, and storms, 
and soldiers, and the blunders of sea cap- 
tains, as compared with God’s plan! In the 
extension of the gospel Paul was needed at 
Rome, That settled the ultimate course of 
events, God needed him there; all these 
other things would be swept aside in order 
that God’s plans might be carried out. 

Here’s a boy whom God can’t use to carry 
forward his kingdom ; for the boy has no in- 
terest in it. And so he goes on in his every- 
day life—God doesn’t‘ find‘ any way to use 
him... But here’s another fellow who gets a 
vision of God’s love, and is so completely 
filled with it that God counts him in with his 
infinite plans. What a life he will lead ! 

How about the boys who hear this lesson ? 
Has God discovered in you that which will 
make him need you in a certain place—need 
you so badly that neither storms nor blun- 
dering men can keep you away? ‘To be ‘so 
badly needed in Rome was another tribute 
to Paul’s great character. 


Home Work on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What happened on the fourteenth night 
out? 2. What trick did some of the seamen 
try? 3. How was the plan of the seamen 
frustrated? 4. What did Paul pause to do 
before he ate the bread? 5. How many 
people were on board the ship? 6. When 
the ship struck, what did the soldiers want 
to do with the prisoners? 

DETROIT, MICH. 
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WITH NEW AND UP-TO-DATE HELPS 
ARRANGED UNDER ONE ALPHABET 
Over 3,000,000 Copies Soild 


**They are known From dye vy Sa ~ 
Mountains to India's Coral Strand.” 
Bookshelf. 


“To 
a Bibte 
Oxford is 
ficient. Yet 
the Oxford 
keeps on im-. 
proven The 
Editions 
will prove a 
delightful 


surprise.’’— 
hristianNation. 


that 





Oxford Pictorial Palestine Bibles /70m 55 
i ited 
“* Of all tor 
3 Bibles | hay soon 


auton oe ner von ga 
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Sold by all Roctnciers. A full descriptive 
circular on request. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH, 35 W. 32nd St., NEW YORK 














When answering advertisements, 
mention The Sunday School Times. 


HASTINGS’ ONE VOLUME 
DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE 


Please 














The Latest and Best 
It is the most valuable contribution in one 
volume to the understanding of the Bible. 
An ideal gift book. Indi sable to Bible 
students, ministers, theological seminary stu- 
dents, Sunday-school superintendents, and 
teacaers, Over 1000 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Actual size of book, 8 by 10 in., 2% in. thick. 
Price $5.00 net. Sold on easy terms of pay- 
ment Agents wanted. Descriptive 
circular and specimen pages free on request. 
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~~ (Department Helps continued) 
The Adult Bible Class 

By President -Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 
The Voyage to Rome 


I, THE oe PREPARATION (Acts vid : 
1-26). 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 


THE Christians of Cesarea it was 

doubtless a sad day when their be- 

loved friend and leader walked out of 
the fortress in which he had so long been a 
prisoner, on his way to the mole where lay 
the ‘‘ship of Adramyttium.’’ Luke and 
Aristarchus were with him, perhaps on the 
basis of servants. All were in charge of 
Julius, an officer of distinction, who also, as 
the narrative shows, possessed much dis- 
He gave Paul as much liberty as 
the situation made possible, and treated him 
with all courtesy. 

The voyage was one from port to port up 
the Syrian coast, across’ to Cyprus, thence to 
the coast of Cilicia, and so westward as far 
as Myra, a regular place of call for large 
vessels, Here the centurion found a big ship 
laden heavily with Alexandrian grain, and 
about to sail for Rome. It was already well 
filled with ngers, but the Roman officer 
on imperial business was not to be denied. 
In consequence, they set sail with a total of 
two hundred and seventy-six people on board, 
a rather venturesome ———? at the be- 
ginning of the season of storms. 

Leaving Myra, the ~ found many diffi- 
culties and made slow headway, eventually 
reaching Crete, and getting into a sheltered 
bay, ‘not: far from Lasea, known as Fair 
Havens. Here Paul advised the centurion 
to winter; but the captain, who was. the 
navigator, wished to take advantage of some 
respite in the storms to make his way to 
Phoenix, a still better shelter. Attempting 
to do this, the ship was caught by a furious 
gale which swooped down upon them from 
the towering’ cliffs and mountains, and was 
blown out to sea. The Captain was just able 
to get under the lee of a small island, named 
Cauda, where the ship’s boat, which had 
been dragging behind, was secured. At the 
same time precautions were taken to under- 
ip’s” bottom “with” 
Lowering the great sail and its yard, they let 
the ship drift along, lightening it from time 
to time by throwing cargo overboard and 
then much of the rigging. Few had any 
hope of coming out alive. They .were too 
frightened even to eat. At this point Paul 
came to the front. 

The finest touch in this graphic narrative, 
whose accuracy has been proved more than 
once, is the portraiture of Paul and of his 
growing influence over these inflexible and 
rude minds, It fits the whole story of Acts, 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


*' The notes in the New-Century ‘‘ Acts ”” 
are exceptionally good. Farrar’s Life of 
Christ still describes the incidents of the 
voyage with vividness and essential accuracy, 
Stifler emphasizes Paul’s good judgment and 
leadership. 


III, SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING. 


One helpful idea which this lesson conveys 
is that of the part which true Christian men 
may play in actual life. The practical, helps 
ful, courageous attitude of Paul was the 
salvation of his fellows. 

The Centurion named Julius. What im- 
pression concerning his character and worth 
does the narrative give? 

The Two Companions of Paul. Who were 
they, and on what status did they rest ? 

The First Ship, Whither was it heading? 
Why did not the centurion order it to sail for 
Rome? 

The Second Vessel, What proves thig 
vessel to have been a big one? 

The Hurricane. What motive led the 
captain to incur the danger of a hurricane ? 

The Outlook. What three details indicate 


siniog the hazard in which the ship was placed ? 
4 ec ey tH mostaleg, |. Paul's Influence. 


What part had he taken 
in the whole transaction ? 

His Vision. What was the source of his 
unbounded confidence ? 


| IV. Home Stupy on THe Next Lesson. 


| putting the hapless prisoners to death? 


1. Why were the soldiers so desirous of 
2. 


| How did Paul show his wonderful good 





sense? 3. What was the most remarkable 
incident of the whole voyage ? 


WASHBURN COLLEGE, TOPEKA, KANSAS. 
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Economy in foods 


Economy in foods is a matter that 
interests everyone because this economy 
is measured by the results more than by 
what you pay to get them. 


If you would compare all foods and take into 
consideration the quantity you get for your 
money, the quality of each and the benefit to you 
from eating it, you’d probably be amazed to see 
Quaker Oats without a competitor for first place. 

There isn’t a family that can’t afford Quaker 
Oats, and there isn’t one so wealthy that it can 
afford to be without the benefits that come from 
a regular diet of Quaker Oats. 

Recent scientific tests for health, strength and endur- 
ance prove all the claims evermore for this wonderful 


Eat Quaker Oats at least once a day; twice 
will bring better results in vigor and strength. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


CHICAGO 
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CHRISTMAS music 








CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
_ue CHILDREN’S SERVICES 


*Prince Emmanuel 
The Midnight Song 
The King Cometh 
*Christmas Classics 
Prices prepaid, si single o¢ copy, 5 cents; per dozen, 
85 cents 5 per hund s. 
Sample package containfag the above four and 
BP nny sent on a espelns of ten bo 
*Comp © paits, $1.50, 





post- 


paid. 
The Shepherd’s noel 
An “out of the ordinary service 
— “The Cross Triumphant, te F 


Kingsle: coy i. iH. 
fleredi and Grant Conlex 
Schools desiring something new AL, mat fail 
to examine this carefully. 


Price, 15 cents per copy; $1.50 per dozen, pre- 
paid. Sent on approval. 


aA A NEW JUVENILE CANTATA 


rprise for Santa Claus 
A bright and interesting [hosts by “ee 


Motson, with snappy, cat 
gy i. an Mered 
etwas, & very simple and the songs 


apolar Sent on approval. 
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CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Send 10 Cents for Full Xmas Packet 


Containing Two New Services 


Jesus Our Guiding Star 
Prince of Glory 


Our New Cantata by Ida Scott Taylor 


A Jack Frost Christmas Shower 
Also Illustrated Circulars of Church Calendars, 
Collection Helps, besides our 112 page e Holiday 
Catalogue giving prices and full descriptions of 
our immense s' of utiful Xmas Cards. 
Handsome Calendars, Dainty Candy Boxes, Bi- 
bles, innumerable mating os Xmas Gifts and 
full line of Sunday-school H 


q MacCalla & Co., INc., 250s 20 Rats 




















THE BABE OF BETHLEHEM 


A New Christmas Service. Edited by Cari F. Price. 

The hymns are by Richard Watson Gilder, J. G, 
Holland, FE. E. Hewitt, and others; they present in 
most attractive poetical form the great truths of the 
birthday of the “‘ Babe of Bethlehem.’ ‘he music is 
varied in character, each selection being bright, melo- 
dious, singable, and of genuine musical meri 


+ Der 100, pe. 50 net ; Syma, .90 
Samples free on ri 
GATOR & MAINS, PU SLISHERS 
150 Fifth A New York 





CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


It will be easy for you to decide on your Christmas 
Service or Entertainment if you north ia hand Pill- 
a ry Solatonens. 

ribes a grea 


a Psy Prncrame # gun aa ; Ke, atertatninen 
apn a =. or nm -schoois. iS, 
Choirs Je Choral Musi sical X s, Ca: 





tatas Plays, Coops, ets, Trios, Women's Quartets 

ete a's Gus our Catalog. 

° Betas OL s ew service by Fithian. 5 cents. 
GLADNESS. ew, by lmore. 


cents. 
7. RECITATIONS, DIALOGS AND SONGS, No. 
cen 

VAL SANTA CLAUS. New Cantata by 
A short play for little 


AUS COMES IN M- 
BER. A 20-minute play for rogirls and 5 boys, from 
10 to 15 years. to cents, 

Returnable copies of any of these mailed on a 
proval. You would better send for our catalog first. 
and see all the new things we have. 


FILLMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
528 Elm St. 41-43 Bible H 
Cincinnati, O. New York, 


The Birth of Christ 


A canjata (new) by Mrs. Crosby Adams . . 28c. 


Ih Cit CG ta At, Stony and Sonn 


The standard Christmas entertainment by wen 
R. Hofer 


» ¥. 





S=0,6 8 6” 0°68) 611606 @ 6 6 6 6 6 


Chr istmas Songs of Mar ations 25c. 


at Ha te Santa 
A Cantata by Clara L. Lucas). 2+. .... 


0c, 
Any of the above mailed upon receipt of price. 
Discounts on 


uantities, 
CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
220 Wabash Avenue, - - Chicago, Illinois 
Descriptive circulars upon request. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 
CELESTIAL aos | Send 12 cts. in stamps 


LCOME TIDINGS ( New. 
IN ANT KING th 
Boys and Girls: send 10 cents for The Coming of 
the King : new Sag my st 
Santa Cieus Jr. New cantata. Great. 25 cents, 
New Christmas Anthems. Samples free. ; 
Songs for Little S . For the new Graded 
Lessons Course. 30cents by mail; 2 poset at dealers. 
for new Catalogue T. It is 


HALL-MACK GO. Sey SeaRri gos Sc & 
Adam Geibel’s New Christmas Services 








2s SAS OF LIGHT ’’ Samples for 
ae nee MESS wer - ah cents in stamps. 
» GENUIN E SANTA : New Cantata. 


Full of good things.” 25 nee 
New Christmas Anthems; Samples Free. 
~~ Philadel “4 om boep Arch St. 


Adam Geibel Music C0, : New¥or E. oand St. 


Chicago, State St. 





iit: nr 











While Ringing the Alarm 


fs ne time to begin to wonder if your insurance is all right. You 
‘should know now. Don’t put Off a day looking up your policies. If 
they are in the Hartford, don’t worry. For 99 oe 
it has. promptly paid every honest loss. 
If. not in.:the Hartford, and 
they are to expire . soon-— 
aS: a-reminder just 
make a note 
on the: mar- 
gin like ‘this 














*¢ The best transiation of the Scriptures in the English Language.” 


THE AMERICAN <2: 


American Revision 
Cammittee 
Prices, 

35 cents to $20 


AW ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE DIFFERENCES 
ae KING JAMES BIBLE 1 Cor. 15 : 33 AMERICAN STANDARD BIBLE 

{33 Be not. deceived. Evil commu- | 33 Be not deceived. Evil compan- 
“nications corrupt good manners. ionships corrupt good morals, 

Seud for Free Booklet containing interesting and helpful comments by prominent scholars 


Be sure and ask your bookseller. for the American Standard, or write to 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 A East 18th St., New York 


Publishers for the American Committee — Bidle publishers for over fifty years 





STANDARD BIBLE 
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\Training the Teacher 


By A. F. ScHAUFFLER, D.D., ANTOINETTE ABERNETHY. LAMOREAUX, B.L., 
Martin G. BrumBaven;-Ph-D5~LL.D., Marion LAwRANCE... With sup- 
plementary chapters by CHARLES’A.' OLIVER and IRA MAURICE PRICE, Ph. D, 
Approved as a First Standard® Course! by the Committee on Educatior, Inter- 
national Sunday School Association. 











270 pages. Cloth bound, 50 cents; strong paper cover, 35 cents; 
both postage prepaid. (Postage stamps are entirely acceptable.) 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 103i Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, Pa, 


‘}on figures’’ and loves detail work. 














The Natural Laxative Mineral Water 


Nature’s own way of cleansing the body 
. aa — She provides a pure and 

ineral water as a laxative and 
health tonabes Keep yourself in healthy con- 
dition by drinking half a glass on arising. in 
the morning. 


Hunyadi J 


FOR 


CONSTIPATIO 
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MINNEAPOLIs, MINN. — Will you kindly 
send me some literature concernin 
tions for boys’ classes? | have a class of 


ten boys ms tz to 14, and I thought that it 
might aguet plan for them to organize ; 
might keep them in the school longer.—C. B. H. 


Apply to A. M. Locker, 871 Snelling Ave- 
nue, St. Paul, Minnesota, and ask for Inter- 
mediate Leaflet No. 1. This'will give you 
a great many suggestions of the sort indi- 
cated. 





WANTED. —Class names, About one-fourth 
of all the questions I am receiving for this 
column ‘contain the request for suitable 
names for organized Sunday-school classes. 
‘These requests have been so numerous 
lately that I feel justified in giving the sub- 
ject special attention. 

If the readers of the Times will kindly send 
the names of organized classes they know of 
which would be suitable for other classes, I 
shall try to classify them and publish them 
in a way that will be helpful. 

Possibly an article on the organized class, 
setting forth some of the methods of opera- 
tion and plans of work, as well as suitable 
names and mottoes, will also, appear.— 
MARION LAWRANCE. 


SHELBY, N. C.— Will you kindly tell me 
what books I should recommend to a per- 
plexed teacher of ~ litle boys of about six 
or seven years ?—L. B. E. 

As you are teaching a primary class, I 
would secure ‘‘ Practical Primary Plans,’’ by 
Black. I would also take all the primary 
magazines and quarterlies I could get. They 
can be had of the denominational publish- 
ing houses. ‘*Primary Problems,’’ pub- 
lished by the World’s Sunday School Supply 
Company of Detroit, Michigan, will give you 
valuable suggestions, 

Write to Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner, Inter- 
national ‘Elementary: Superintendent, Hart- 
ford Building, ‘Chicago, and she will give you 
still further suggestions that will help, 





‘TOPEKA, KAN:-—Whatis the best. course to 
take.in order to get the scholars to bring their 
Bibles to Sunday-school? Should each. scholar 
have. the lesson quarterly to study the. lesson w ith 
the Bible .in the home, or is it better to have 
only the Bible and Siudy the lesson without helps 

in _ home ?—J. C. 
. Bring your own Bible every Sunday. 

. Ask your scholars to bring their Bibles, 
and expect them to do it. 

3. Use the Bible. Read the lesson from 
it. 


the hand of every scholar. 

4. Call for a show of Bibles every Sunday. 
Commend those who bring their Bibles. Say 
nothing to the rest. 

5. Make the presence of the Bible a nec- 
essary condition in securing the highest 
marking for the day. 

** 6.’ Determine’ to succeed. ‘ Keep at it, but 
don’t scold. 

Allow no lesson helps in the class, and set 
the example yourself. - 

If you cannot teach without your lesson 
help in your hand you have something - yet 


sorry you did not learn it sooner. 





LONDON, 
what method of keeping a’ Sunday-school roll 
you. have found. best?: We have been using 


card system fails.—L. M. K. 
The card system will not fail if it is kept 


right. The fault is not.in the system. 
card system is used successfully in thousands 
of great business concerns, where errors 
mean financial loss, and that system is be- 
coming more popular every day. . The main 
difficulty ‘is in finding some one who ‘dotes 
You 
doubtless have sucha ore in your school, 
**Seek, and ye shall find.’”? Until you find 
such a pérson—one who will accept the place 
asa Sacred trust and ‘glory in it’’—your 
records will be in‘a ‘‘ mess,’’ no matter what 
system you use. If you find the right sort of 
a secretary (and you will find him if you hunt 
long etiough), décide with him what records 
should be kept, and let him work’out the de- 
tails and print his cards or his book or books 
just as he Wants them. It is results you are 
after, Let the statistician wrestle with the 





method of getting them: 


it} 


Call upon the scholars to read selected | 
verses or passages that relate’ to the lesson, | 
Try to‘have the Bible open to the lesson in | 


to learn ; and when you learn it you will be} 
ONT.—Will*'you ‘kindly tell‘ me | 


cards for atiendanee, but for a general roll our | 


right, and any system will fail if it isn’t kept | 
The. 
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"Window glass 
“Jamp-chimneys 
“are ‘cheap, as 
-paper-soled shoes 
_are cheap—cheap 
to buy, but dear 
to use. _ 

- Macbeth — on a 
lamp - chimney 
means it is made 
' of ‘tough glass, 
clear as s crystal and that it won't 
break from heat. 

_Best grocers and lamp thipes 
sell Macbeth Chimneys. 

My lamp-chimney book inbetce your. getting 


the right chimney for any. lamp. It is free. 
Address 





MacBeETH, Pittsbureh. 



















Th: new “I-T” 
7 isa high-grade, 7-jewel 
watch built in a new factory 
"py the makers of the Dollar Watch, 


The Best 7-Jewel Watch 






tion f 

an dor 7 able a tinea why 
populs watch having a <2 
pavedp: pres and cxpeme wats 


accurate, 
will wear 20. Pi 
i. years. cone, 


SE TLSATE 


















Pricx List 











ALUMINUM Price 
Cover : .92.25 
Trays, 40 plain glasses................«+« 6.75 
Base... 2.25 
BEST. SILVER PLATE 
Cover 0 
Tray. .. M 











ie 


Weite fer’ tall particulars and hand 
illustrated (Catalogue. r 








“ Noiséless Tray ”’ 
Pneumatic Filler 
New Short Glass 


Send for , 
illustrated matter 


WILLiAM H. DI TZ, Manat cturer 
5 Dearborn Street, CHIC ICAGO 
unday School 


PuLPrTs, TS, Sssteae ints Ste es 


offi 
rr Bank ‘Persiture, Ott R pens aoe 


C 124Cbhurech F'ratt*re}| Scheel Desks S 124 
Li Verntere|Opere Chairs O12 


Bim ' Desks ' 
——E. B. STAFFORD MFG. C8., cucaee CL 


THE GREAT CHURCH LIG HT 


For eiectriz, gas, or oil, ae 
dimensions. aot of Light a 
. P. Frink. s ssf Pearl St., New York. 


estimate free. 
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LESSON FOR OCYOBER 31 (Acts a7: 1-26) 































350,By1 h music 

Rate ae ie 
Returnable examina 

HALLOWED HYMNS 








he Seat St 


y Philadelphia, October-16;-1909 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
*t. second-class matter. 


Subscription. Rates. 


-The'Sunday Schoel Times is sublished 
weekly at the following ratés, for either old or 
néw subscribers. ‘hese rates include Postage: 

Five or more co ies, either to 
zs cts. - separate aaa or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year, 
$1.00 One copy, or any number “of 
=F 8S copies less than five, $1.00 each, 
pér year. Qneé copy, five years, $4.00. 
\o.Canada, on account of extra postage, 
tlhe abdvé rates become $1 and $1. 50 respect- 
ively, for.yearly subscriptions. 





One fiee copy. addi- 

Free Copies tional will be allowed 

for every ten copies paid for in ina s club at the 
75 cent rate.” ee 

The paper is not sent to any subscriber beyond the 
time paid Sor, except by special request 

Enough copies of any one istue of the pa té 
enable all the teachers of a school toexamine it, wilt 
be sent free, upon application. 

The Gentes Se School p> oh in uding 
the monthly Graded 
$1.50 per year; clubs of to or more cane 
£1.25 per year. To Canada the above rates 
become $2.00 and. $1.50 respectively. for 
yearly subscriptions. 

In order to comply with regulations of the 
Post Office Department, ‘subscriptions will be 
received for the twelve monthly numbers: of 
‘The Sunday School Times Graded Course 
Edition only, if desired, atzs5 cents per year; 
and subscriptions will be reteived for the re- 
maining forty numbers of The Sunday School 
Times only, if desired, at 90 cents per year. 
Tue SunpAy SCHOOL TimEs Co,, Publishers, 

303% Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 





Heroes of Missions in the Islands 
{Ise.g2 : 3-4, 36-20). - 


“ 





) Daily. Readings for Precéding Week . 


| MON. ~The God” of the isles ( Psa. 72: 10- 


19). 
T a The isles (Isa. I-13). 
Wap.—The ar akg (passes : 
| THURS.—Paul Acts #12). 


1 
FRI. enter indness (Acts -y I-10). 
SaT.—To all the world (Luke 24 : 44-48). 
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Tell of the missions to the South Sea Islands. 
Retail incidents from the life of island mis- 
sionaries. . 


‘Show what isles still * wait " for his law. - 
April 1827, a little English boy 


‘ = N 
O named Coleridge Patteson was born 


in London, England. He was a true- 
hearted boy, sensitive and loving, but full of 
life’ and spirit. At Eton, where he 
went to school, he was one of the best cricket 
yers in the school, and one of the best 
oa incidents of his life is the courageous 
condemnation with which his prominence as 
an athlete enabled him to resist an evil prac- 
tise of the school. It was at a dinner of the 
cricket team and the pager ele = one of 
the boys began to sing an objectionable song, 
as = boys had done before him at this 
dinner tn other years. Coleridge Patteson 
rose and said that if the singing did not stop 
he would Jeave the room. When it did not 
stop he left the room, and refused to play 
again on the team until apologies had been | 
made, That stopped the evil songs. 


His interest in mission, work in-the South 
Sea Islands. was due to, Bishop Selwyn, who 
had visited his home and, spoken in the vil- 
lage church about his work so appealingly 
that Patteson wanted to get up and cheer 
him. “Before: he-left, as he was saying 
good-by to the boy’s mother, he asked*her | 
to give him to him,—“ Lady Patteson, won’t 
you give me Coley 2???" Years after, when 
the boy’s mother was gone, his. father gave 
him up willingly to the work, and in March, 
1855, he left for New Zealand. 

For sifteen years Patteson worked among 
the South Sea Islanders. He gathered the 
CHICAGO, | boys to a central school. He visited the 
islands and won the love and confidence of 
the people. He learned their language and 
produced grammars and dictionaries. He 
antagonized the wicked trade in coolies, in 
which unscrupulous white men kidnaped 


casgoes of natives and carried them off. to| 


work in distant islands. He built up a 
great and fruitful work and became a bishop, 
and then was killed on one of the islands 
which he was visiting by people who had 
been annoyed by the kidnapers. and who 
did not know the bishop and took revenge 
upon him for what others had done. 


In January, 1866, James Chalmers went 
out to his work in the South Sea. He camé 
from Scotland, where the missionary call 
came to him as a small boy, as it came to 
Coleridge Patteson. He tells us about it in 
his autobiography : 

*¢ Our Sunday-school class had been held in 
the vestry as usual. The lesson was finished, 
and we had marched back into the chapel to 
sing, answer questions, and to listen to a 
short address. I was sitting at the head of 
the seat, and can even now see Mr. Meikle 
taking from his breast-pocket a copy of the 
United Presbyterian Record, and hear him 
say that he was going to read an interesting 
letter to us from a missionary in Fiji, The 
letter was read. It spoke of cannibalism, 
and of the power of the gospel, and at’ the 
close of the reading, looking over his spec- 
tacles, and with wet eyes, he said, ‘ [) won- 
der if there is a boy here this afternoon who 
will yet become a missionary, and by-and-by 
bring the gospel to cannibals?’ And the 
response of my heart was, ‘Yes, God helping 
me, and I will.’ So impressed was I that I 
spoke tono one, but went right away towards 
home. The impression became greater the 
farther I went, until I got to the bridge over 
the Aray above the mill«and near to the 
Black Bull. There] “went-ever® the wall 
attached to the bridge, and.kneeling down 










‘om and» 
in = orchard at T ghedbale 
the loveliest place. to. play, with’ its: 
branching trees. ore feast always 
the plucking. But things to do will some 
how give out, sid in one of these 
Bertie saw» Elindr?s* beloted= Que&n: Alex. 
andra sitting in. quiet dignity under a tree. 

ow, Elinor’s mother had bought this 
dolly for her in London when they were 
abroad the year before, and of course she 
was named for -England’s queen. 

When Bertie and ‘Tom, sauntering along, 
spied the queen alone, Bertie was seized with 
an idea, as often happened. 
= ** Let’s hang her,’’ he said. 
always beheaded or hung or something.’’ 

< The little mother not being in sight Tom 

Said, ‘* Let’s! that’ll be fire.”’ 

% Bertie produced good stout string from 
pocket which never lacked-the usual boy’s 

cadeieent of things, and without even a 

retense of trial-Queen Alexandra was strung 

on an apple-tree limb. 

The deed was barely done when the 


queen’s mothes was seen ink down. the |, 
orchard and” the co aspirate ors  Sieap- 
peared. with speed. 

‘It’s a rusty old dell, anyway,” said 


Pertié, ‘to quiet his conscience, as they hur- 
ried on ont of hearing of the wail which was 
— sure to go up, Then he added scorn- 
lly, ‘‘ Girls are so silly about dol!s,— act 
like>they were real-people.. -But we'll, go 
and take her down after Elinor’s gone té the 
house,’* which she was also sure to do. 

The wail certainly went up when Elinor 
reached the scene of the execution, for her 
little heart was completely outraged. Her 
dolly, and a queen, too, swinging from the 
limb of a tree! The wail reached Auntie 
Lou, who happened to be driving along the 
road by the orchard fence, and it was so wo- 
laden that she stopped and called the little 
girl to the fente, and heard all about it. 
Aunty Lou-persuaded her to slip through a 
conveniently loose paling and get. into.the 
carriage, so they could hunt, up..those_ boys, 
and have all the wrong righted 
~ But they didn’t see the boys. anywhere, 
for a bounding rabbit had carried eas far 
away, and the ride-‘she had with Aunty Lou 
was so. nice that Elinor and she both. forgot 
all about the poor swinging queen. » Every- 
body was snugly in bed before she was 
even thought of again, and then it was Ber- 
fie who remembered. 

Somehow he had not fallen asleep at once 
and soon there camé swift gusts of wind and 
the roll of thunder, and then he thought of 
Queen Alexandra ! 

He started up in bed. Oh, oh, he must 
gether! But he didn’t like storms, and it 
was so dark and so far to the orchard,—it 
seemed then. How could ‘he.ever do it? 
But how Elinor did love.that doll ! 

A little later the wind came sweepi 
through the house and grandma said to her cel 
*« My ! that front door must be open,’’ so leav- 
ing-her-bed she went out to see, and got there 
just in time to take into her arms a little wet 
figure in pink pajamas hugging Queen Alex- 
afidra tightly to his. breast. 

When his teeth stopped chattering he said : 
**T hung Alexandra in- an apple-tree this 
afternoon, and I had to go get her for 
I couddn’t let her get wet. and all spoiled,’’ 
and grandma folded him closer. 

LoulIsvVILLE, KY. 
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For Supplemental Work 
THE Teenet STorY 
Tre Primary. Room 


By Lee McCrae 


By using: one verse ‘each Suifday fox 





| twelve weeks before Christmas; Miss McCrae 


teaches her primary department the Christ- 
mas story in connection with supplemental 

rk. ~ In this -booklet-she tells the-story of 
each verse in twelve suggestive dessoris, in @ 
way that will help any other primary teacher 
to do: likewise... And now is the time to 
‘begin. Price, 0 cents. 


THE:‘SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut Street, - Philadelphia, Pa. 











* WITTE STAR LINE | 
_13i9 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















An ideal health resort, es- 
pecially attractive during 
the fall and winter months. 
Now well coupes with 


EXCELSIOR! : 
SPRINGS wae erect here 
NSSOU Ee 


heumatism and Uric 
Diseases, Insomnia and P steria. 

Excelsior eh is thirty-three miles north- 
east of qo City on- the icago, Milwau- 


igo ¢ way. 
t is er rom canes 








:= invaluable 

I agent for Dia 
Disease, geod 

aa all forms of 








South West Limited, leaving Chicago ate P.M. 
jea vin t6 
daily, Boor 4. the Springs ‘i for breakfast the the next 
““Bsscsiptive book free. 











F. A. MILLER, Gen’l Passenger Agent, Chicage | 








Sankey’s Story 


46 M* Ft Am SND. THE STORY OF THE GOS- 
PEL HYMNS” is the title of Ira D. Sankey’ 
wonderfully interesting book of autobiographical 





reminiscences. 430 pages. 7% Lr ae Beauti- 
fully beund. Price, Br.90) Po d. ‘The Sanday 
School ‘times Co., 1031 V lout | ra "Philadelphia, Pa: 






















THE MAYOR &% 
SPOTLESS TOWN 


This is the Mayor of Spotiess Town 


Reflect from such a polished man, 
And so he says to high and low: 
“The use SAPOLIO.”’ 


. the smallest in 
. If thiscan be accom 
by exertion, at small ‘ 
80 much the better. A cake o 


SAPOLIO 


in the hands of a bright, active womah 
will keep a house clean enough for 
the Mayor to live in. } 














Not affected by financial or trade 
condi Size and time to suit. . Ju 


Bond double amount with h ie 1 
Select property. Gavetal eppieliausents tm 
cter wn 
term f 
Booklet—-FREE - 
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in ordering goods, or im making inguiry concer ®, 
ing anything advertised inthis pape, you will oblige 
the publishers avid the advertiser by stating that you 





saw the advertisement in The Sunday School Times. | 
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Average size of vol-:mes, 9 4x6 )ix1 4 
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May Be Coffee 


That Causes all the Trouble. 


When the house is afire, it’s like a body 
when disease begins to show, it’s no time 
to. talk but time ‘to act—delay is dar- 
gerous—remove the cause of the trouble 
at once. 

‘* For a number of years,” says a Kan- 
sas lady, *' lfeltsure that coffée was hurt- 
ing me, and yet, twas'so fond of it, I could 
not giveit up. Ipaltered with my appe- 
tite and of course yieldea to the tempta- 
tion to drink more. At last I got so bad 
that T made up my mind I must either 
quit the use of coffee or die, 

‘* Everything I ate distressed me, and 
I suffered severely almost all the time 
with palpitation of the heart. I frequently 
woke upin the night. with the’ feeli 
that I was almost gone—my heart seem 
so smothered and weak in its action 
that I feared it would stop beating. 
My breath grew short and the least ex- 
ertion set me to panting. I slept but lit- 
tle and suffered from rheumatism. 

“Two oo ago I stopped: using, the 
coffee and began to use Postum, and 
from the very first I began to. improve. 
It worked a miracle! Now Tl can eat any- 
thing and digest it without trouble, I 


sleep like.a baby, and mv heart beats full, | 


strong and easily, . My breathing has be- 
come steady and normal, and my rheu- 
matism has left me. I feel like another 

rson, and .it.is. all.due to quitting cof- 
ee and using Postum, for I haven't used 
any medicine and none would have done 
any good as long as I kept drugging 
with coffee:”-‘*There's a Reason.” 
Read. the little book, ‘‘The Road to Well- 
ville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? Anew 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and fullof human 


interest. 
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Your library is 


not ‘complete without 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


every Sunday-school Teacher, Pas- 
. tor and Bible Student’ 


Entire Set of 15 Volumes § 
Original Price, $56 Nowonly | 


Single Volumes at Special Prices (see list below) 





(Lesson for’Oct.'31)' ‘OCTOBER 16; 1909 
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Satisfaction Guaranteed 





this magnificent. Bible Study Library 





Cruden'’s Complete Concordance, 


pages. Former price, $1.50. 


The a!phabet_of Bible use. 
riches of the Bible are half useless if you cannot tell where to find them. 756 


Even the 





Jamieson, Fausset, and Brown’s 


lucid notes, concise but pregnant. :,380 pages. 


Commentar + (a2yols.) Covers both 
Old and New Testaments, elucidating difficult puseagen, historical allusions, 
unfamiliar customs, and so on; a massive storehouse of authoritative but 
Former price, $9. 


Conybeare and Howsan’s Life and Episties of St. Paul. A splendid 
work of enduring popularity and authority; a lifelike picture of the great 
apostle and his wiehe an acute and illdminating commentary on his Epistles, 
with a style at once full of fine scholarship and of literary charm. 917 pages; 
many fine illustrations, maps, charts, etc. Former price; $4.50, 








Smith's jonary of the Bible. 
seded. 
1,024 pages, finely illustrated. Former price, $4.50. 


A great standard classic, never super- 
All serious Bible users need their Smith only less than their Cruden, 


Thomson's The Land and the Pook. vols.) The modern Holy Land 

as illuminating the ee A and the Bible. ‘Re iavaluable arid hares 
ing classic, by a at missionary forty-five years in Syria. ‘Three vol- 
umes, averagin 4 pages each, beautifully printed and bound; 6 maps, 
over roo. fine fall-page wood-cuts, besides several hundred in the text. 
Former price, $12. ‘ 





Fausset’s Critical and Expository Cyclopacdia. 


A masterpiece of com- 
d d yet complet 





pressed riches ; 3,700 articles of enormous variety, 
and thorough, Wading both z 
the highest sc i 
Forraer price, 


historical and expositional que tions with 
hip and grasp. 750 3-column pages, 600 illustrations, 








Histery. 


Kitto’s Utagtrated 
filling up the gaps 


220 illustrations. . Former price, $4.50. 


pte A brilliant work of immense popularity 
n the Scripture narrative and completing it in a rounde 
hist_ ric unity to the destruction of Jerusalem by Titus. 735 2-column pages, 


Josephus’ Complete Works. The priceless writings of the greatest Jewish 

leader and walentene in the emnich ater Shrist Hi ty and Aatipontinn 
of the Jews ; the Roman-Jewish War, which s out Jewish nation- 
ality in blood and fire, etc... 978 pages. Former price,$4. “ 

Sanford’s Concise Cyclopaedia of Religious Knowled A surprisin 
treasury of oncise Cyc rding Church and Bible Histo: a Names, coe 
and Customs, Creeds and Sects, the early Charch, Story of the Reformation, 


Young People’s Societies, Cathedrals, Churches, etc. 985 pages, beautifull 
iRustented.” Former price, $3. ¥ i 





Edersheim’s Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah. 





trait of the society, life, and intellectual and relig 
christs Palestine, to serve as a kground for his own portrai 
famous Christian Jewish scholar, 1,524 pages. Former price, 


(2 vols.) A o-" 


it 


p o 
Pig a world- 





. Agoid mine to kers and writers. 
m. the literature of all age with complete 
ts. Undenominational, but evangelical. 68: 


an ee 

ithy and eloquen $ 

inden of authors ot iy sabjuc 
pages. Former price, $2. 





Every book 
newly made 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PRICES. 


S88ss 


CASH PRICES. . 
15 Vols., $14.00 Money cheertully 
m=” 11.00 | refunded if 





stalment of $2. 


or to any mail point in the world. . 
turn money, deducting only the return transportation: 
paper, or to any commercial agency. Established 1866. 








S. S. SCRANTON CO., 


age are pay freight or =< charges. ‘Custom 
y will send 30c. volume to cover cost of postage or express. 
Te er et We will take back books that are not sat 


ers at remote points or in foreign countries desiring us to 


ouitheune “1900 10°“ 10.00 | pooksarenct 
“ Choice of eee ” . 835 s > en 
: Choice of 8 10. ; 10-09 

somely bound | Choiceof 6 “ 8. 6“ | 675 | enGrely est. 7 | 
in cloth Choice of  . 6.00 4 . 5.00 | isfactory 7 Scranton co. 
Choice of _ 400 2 3.00 Encloced plensefind 
for... volumes as 
j ith , and ise t 4 she 40 nes as 
How to Order: 25 Moa rane i complete. “Books forwarded at once ou receipt of cash price. or Sistine gf ,pey above fle x The 


Safe. delivery guaranteed to any station in the country 


isfactory in ten days after examination and re- 
AS’to our reliability, we refer you to the Publisher of this 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Appress 














